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For the Companion, 
CHASED BY A SCARECROW. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Job Tanner was a young person who 
lived by his wits. You all know him. 
or, at least, his type. 

He had a home where he used to ap- 
pear occasionally, like a ship that puts 
in for victualling or repairs; but as for 
staying there all the time, that was out 
of the question, because that unreason- 
able old man, his father, expected him 
to feed the pig, or hoe the corn, or do 
some other equally disagreeable thing 
as an offset to his board and clothing; 
and Job abhorred work. It was the one 
result of Adam’s fall which he most de- 
plored; that we ‘‘sinned all,”’ was quite 
asecondary consideration. 

So Job wandered about from place to 
place, sleeping in barns, or accepting 
the hospitality of some wayside ac- 
quaintance, just as it happened, Job 
wasn’t particular which, a bed being 
not at all essential to his comfort. 
Many a night he had slept with the 
earth for his pillow, and the night for 
his counterpane, and slept well. 

But Job must live,—at least, he 
thought he must,—and to live he must 
eat. To eat without work,—that, there- 
fore, was the great problem set before 
him to solve, and the energy and in- 
genuity he expended in solving it might 
have made him a rich man, if directed in a dif-|! 


“The rascal! Hold on,—I’ll be there in a 
ferent channel. 


| jiffy !”? said the hostler; and hurrying on a 
With this insight into Job’s character and po- ' small but indispensable portion of the clothing 
sition, you will be able to understand why it he had just laid aside, he joined Teddy almost 
was that on a certain moonlight summer night, | before that youth had got his other leg over the 
in the year of our Lord 1877, he crept stealthily | wall, 

into Mrs. Durgin’s back yard with the purpose 


But slight as the delay had been, it proved a 
of robbing her hen-roost. 


welcome one to Job, who distinctly heard the 
To do Job justice, he would much rather have | above colloquy. And yet there seemed scarce- 
helped himself from the roost of the rich Mr. |ly a possibility of escape; the corn afforded 
Doubleday, next door, who would never have no hiding-place, and to reach the boundaries 
missed one fowl more or less. But then, Mr. | of the field on either side was out of the ques- 
Doubleday’s fowls were shut upina hennery in- | tion. 
side the barn, and Mr. Doubleday kept men- In the centre of the field was a huge and very 
servants and maid-servants, and dogs and guns. | life-like scarecrow. Quick as thought he ran to 
He was himself a justice of the peace, and, in| jt, and wrapped himself in the tattered gar- 
short, the whole place seemed bristling with ments, so like his own that you could scarcely 
terrors. tell which was Job and which was the scarecrow; 
So Job was fain to suppress those sympathies | so, although he heard his pursuers approaching, 
so creditable to human nature, and rob poor | he felt quite easy and comfortable. 
Mrs. Durgin, who was a lone widow, with one| But there was one enemy on whom Job had 
little boy, and whose hens had a habit of roost-| not reckoned; it was Teddy’s little black dog 
ing ina maple tree at the corner of the shed. Snip, who, having found out that something 
Ile could see the pretty creatures curled up| was going on, came bounding over the fence to 
among the leaves, the moonlight reflected from investigate the matter. 
their unconscious backs. He could see the pile 
of lumber beside the shed which was to serve | yelping; then, as if inspired with a sudden pur- 
him as a ladder. | pose, he took a straight line for Job's heels. 
There was no light in the cottage, not a soul | Job’s position was now far from pleasant,— 
was stirring; everything seemed to favor his | worse, I think, in some respects, than that of 
project. He clambered over the pile, mounted | the Spartan boy with the fox gnawing at his 
the shed, seized a white pullet, and was down | bosom, for he, the Spartan, had not a little dog 
again, all before you could have counted ten. gnawing at the other extremity also,—yet Job 
But alas! in his haste, he had seized the pullet | uttered not a sound, but held the pullet fast, 
by the wrong member,—by her leg, instead of | smothering her cries with his hand as best he 
ser neck, She uttered a cry; this roused the | could, 
— fowls, and with one accord the hens all | 
ese 








At first he ran about at random, sniffing and 


To his infinite relief, Teddy and the hostler 
in to cackle, and the roosters to expostulate, | swept past without once stopping, evidently be- 
and wbove the din Job distinctly heard a shrill | lieving they were on his track, and that every- 
voice from the cottage calling out, ‘Teddy, thing depended upon speed, and Snip, no doubt 
Teddy, somebody’s robbing the hen-roost!” convinced that he had mistaken the game, soon 
He did not think it prudent to wait to hear | joined them. 
more, but cleared the fence, and started at a| How long they were gone Job could not tell,— 
brisk run across Mr. Doubleday’s corn-field. | it might have been half the night, judging from 





Unfortunately for our hero, it chanced that Mr. | his feelings,—but they returned at length much 
Doubleday’s hostler, who slept in a loft over the | more slowly than they had gone out. As the 
stable, was just turning in for the night, and | dog danced and sidled up to take a parting snap 
heard the whole commotion. at his heels, the hostler said,— 

“What’s amiss?” he cried, from his loft win-| ‘What's that dog barking at? O,nothing but 
dow, the scarecrow!” 

“Somebody’s stole one of our hens,’’ answered! “Snip, you fool, come away! Don’t yon 
Teddy, pausing, with one leg over the wall. | know a man from a scarecrow?” called Teddy. 














CHASED BY A SCARECROW. 


“T don’t much blame him though,—it looks al- 
most like a man.”’ 

“Yes, Lrather pride myself on that fellow; I 
made him myself,’’ said the hostler. | 
“He’s a first-rate one,’’ said Teddy. And 
they passed on. | 

Still Job dared not move. He waited till all| 
was dark in the cottage, and all was dark in the | 
loft, and as he was then about to step cautiously 
forth from his concealment, he heard a footstep. 
Could it be that they had got on the trail at 
last? No; it was only Sally Case, the wash- 
erwoman, with a bundle of clothes under her 
arm. 

She was taking a short cut across the field, as 
she often did. He knew Sally well. She was 
not averse to chickens herself, and had more 
than once cooked a fowl for him without asking 
any inconvenient questions, So he resolved to 
make a confidant of her, believing that she 
would willingly give him a night’s lodging and 
tell no tales for the sake of a good break fast. 

‘Sally,’ he whispered, as she drew near. 

She stopped, looked round, then evidentiy 
thinking that her ears had deccived her, started 
forward. Again he whispered ‘‘Sally,’? louder 
than before, at the same time beckoning with 
his hand. 

“O Lud!’’ she ejaculated, while her walk be- 
came a trot. “It must ’a’ been the wind a- 
shaking the rags,” she continued, ax she looked 
back fearfully over her shoulder. 

‘Sally, it’s only me,”’ said Job, now emerging 
from his concealment. 

The exclamation which she now uttered I will 
not record, but it was one not at all flattering to 
Job, and her trot broke into a run, 

Well had it been for Mrs. Case if she had alt= 
ways fled from the great adversary as quickly as 
she did now that she believed he was pursuing | 
her in form of a scarecrow. 

The clothes she was carrying were distributing 
themselves along the path piece by piece, but 
she did not stop to pick them up. Now and 
then, when Job could get breath, he shouted, 
“Sally;’’ but this only made her increase her 
speed. 

At length she reached her own dwelling, dart- 
ed in and bolted the door, and no more was 
heard from her till morning, when she lost no 





time in spreading the report of her strange ad-| 
venture, 


,mixed up with our fate. 


To corroborate her statement, there 
were the clothes scattered at intervals 
from the corn-field to her door; her 
footprint was also distinctly visible in 
the soft earth, and a heavier one follow- 
ing closely behind. 

What construction the wondering 
neighbors would have put upon the 
affair I cannot tell, for while they were 
still discussing it, Mr. Wright, the shoe- 
maker, appeared on the scene. He had 
discovered Job skulking about his prem- 
ises the previous night, the pullet in his 
arms, and had got from him the whole 
story. 

The hostler and Teddy, who were 
both standing by, looked sheepishly at 

ach other, and Teddy stooped and pat- 
ted his dog’s head, murmuring, ‘So, 
Snip, you weren’t such a fool, after 
all.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said the hostler; ‘‘the shoe was 
on the other foot. But the less said the 
better.”’ 

As for Sally Case, she had very quiet- 
ly slipped away. 

——_—_+or___—— 


For the Companion, 
WANTED TO EXCHANGE. 


*A valuable diamond ring will be ex- 
changed fora small gold locket, in which 
gray plaited hair is enclosed, and marked 
with monogram on the back, Letters L. 
Cc. U." 

° 


This item was read at many a London break- 
fast table not many years ago. The comments, 
of course, were various, as the mammoth sheet, 
the Times, passed from hand to hand. 

“T’ve got one very nearly like it,’’ said.a fash- 
ionably-dressed young lady, as she sat talking 
with a friend. ‘Mine is L. C. W., and has gray 
hair on both sides. I think it is the hair of my 
great grandparents. It’s a battered old thing, 
and I never wear it. A diamond ring would be 
much nicer. But then, I should connive at a 
deception, as Jule says.” 

“Of course you would,”’ said her sister, scarce- 
ly looking up from her book; ‘‘and besides, they 
would know a U from a W.”’ 

“Some people don’t,”’ said their lady visitor, 
laughing. 

“Miss Steele, with the dresses.” 

The door was thrown open by a servant, and 
in walked a pale girl, neatly attired, followed 
by a diminutive boy, whose strength seemed 
unequal to the burden he bore,—a huge basket, 
over whose edges a rich, creamy-hued fabric 
was just discernible. 

“Stay, Lizzie, don’t go,’’ said Jule and Fanny 
together, as their friend arose; and Fanny 
plunged into the basket at once, drawing there- 
from the whole dainty richness, and spreading 
it out for the inspection of the company. 

‘Isn't it perfectly lovely? See, she has put 
the lace on so that it appears to be woven into 
the very threads of the fabric. Miss Steele, it’s 
just lovely, and—but I suppose you want your 
money. So sorry, but I forgot to ask papa for 
money this morning. I positively will not for- 
get it to-morrow. Can you send round for it?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Steele, in a quict little 
voice that seemed somehow to match with the 
faded gray dress and the long-worn French 
straw hat, that was very much broken, and the 
shabby gloves. 

““Good-morning, ladies. Come, Harry;’’ and 
taking the child by the hand, he lifting the large 
basket, the girl went out again from the splen- 
dor of that wealthy home into the damp and 
fog. 

“What a nice little thing she is!” said Julia, 
with ahalf-sigh. “I always feel so curious when 
she comes here.”’ 

“How curious?” 

““As if she in some way belonged to us, or was 
And yet she’s as 
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strange to us and as far off as our washer- 
woman,” 

“Of course she is, She has only been in Lon- 
don four years. She is a French girl, as you 
might know by these dresses. Why, you’d be 
astonished at her charges. What do you say to 
all this work for a pound?” 

The lady visitor held up both hands. 

“Decidedly too little,’ said Jule, resuming 
her book. 

“But it’s her own price. She came here ina 
terrible condition. Luckily I overheard her 
telling one of the maids what she could do, and 
I thought I would try her. The result was more 
than I anticipated. You must really get her to 
work for you while you can. I predict that 
when her worth becomes known, we shall have 
either to lose her or pay her better prices.” 

“T hope you'll have to pay her better prices,” 
said Jule. 

“Perhaps neither of you noticed,” said the 
visiting friend, ‘‘that battered gold locket that 
hung from her neck. It was the only ornament 
she wore, poor thing!” 

“f wish I had seen it,’’ said Fanny; “I'd have 
told her about the advertisement. Probably its 
an heir-loom, that somebody lost,—perhaps years 
ago,—and that is the way they hope to recover 
it. A diamond ring wouldn’t do her much good, 
for she couldn’t wear it.’ 

“She could seil it,’’ said Jule. 

“Perhaps so. I'll ask her the next time she 
comes here, or, better yet, I'll send her the ad- 
vertisement. It’s not likely she ever sees the 
Times.” 


“The lady said you must read the paper that 
the money comes in;’’ and little Harry Steele 
threw the one-pound note into his sister's lap. 

“T was so afraid she wouldn't send it,’”’ sighed 
the girl; “and we're all out of coal. Oh, how 
good money is!”’ 

“My dear, you’ ve thrown the wrapping aside,” 
said her mother, who was an invalid, and rarely 
left the bed. 

“Yes, [ was to read something there;’’ and 
Miss Steele conned the marked place, and then 
read it aloud to her mother, 

“That old locket, mother!—the saine initials 
—lI've noticed them often,—the old battered 
locket that Robert gave me. Wouldn't it be 
singular if it should be the one?” 

“Did Robert ever say whose it was?” 

“It seems to me he did, but I've forgotten. 
‘It’s an old thing,’ he said, when he gave it to 
me, ‘but it’s pure gold, for I have tested it.’ 

“Now let me see—if it does prove to be the 
one advertised for, I shall get instead a valuable 
diamond ring. A good exchange, mother; only 
I don’t want to part with poor Robert’s present.” 

“[ don’t think he'd care, dear, if he knew 
how much you want a coat for winter. That 
old shawl is completely threadbare.” 

“T know it is; and the dresses can not be turned 
any more, I suppose you are thinking as I am, 
that we could sell the ring.” 

“You surely could not wear it. It will not be 
the first time, you know,—I had a diamond 
ring once.” 

**And we'll have one again, perhaps,”’ laughed 
Miss Steele, playfully, ‘to wear and not to sell. 
You must have patience. Robert has only,just 
got into a paying business. He is sure of doing 
well by-and-by. 

“But about the locket,—let me see,—No. 214 
Crescent Place; very nice people live there, I'll 
go at once, and on my way speak for some coal. 

“f wish I had something better to wear than 
this old shawl; but we'll earn and buy more in 
time. Harry, take good care of mother. 

“Twill buy me a pair of gloves,’ she said, 
mentally, and for them she changed her one- 
pound note, 

The house No, 214 Crescent Place was quite 
imposing. Up the lofty steps, at the portals of 
the great carved doors, her heart almost failed 
her. But she had already lifted the ponderous 
knocker and made that timid and uncertain 
sound which is expected from the poor and 
needy. 

A servant appeared,—a very grand personage, 
in handsome livery,—and on her saying that she 


“You will favor me by allowing me to look at! 
the locket,’’ he said, courteously. | 

She slipped it from the chain, and as he looked 
upon it, his face underwent a change. 

“Will you oblige me by saying how you came 
by this?” he asked. 

“Willingly, sir. When my mother first came 
over here, we had but little money, and she took 
a lodging-house. For some time we prospered, 
but at last my mother’s health failed. One of 
the lodgers was named Robert Delert.” | 

At this moment a lovely little woman appeared 
at the entrance, her wavy locks of hair, almost 
the shade of amber, floating round a purely clas- 
sical face, and her silken robes sweeping the | 
floor behind her. 

“O papa, they say the locket is found!” she 
said, cheerily. The man held up his hand warn- 
ingly, and she subsided, slowly sinking into an 
easy-chair near by. 

“Go on, if you please,”’ said the man. 

‘*He gave it to me one Christmas; that was all,” 
said Miss Steele, her clear, fine face crimson. 

“About what Christmas?” 

“Three years ago.”’ 

“Where is this young man?” 

“In Paris, in the employ of Alphonse Monney, | 
in a brass foundry.” } 

‘Papa, does she know?” asked the young girl, 
in a solemn voice. 

Miss Steele put her hand on her heart, as her 
glance rested now on one, now on the other, 

“Will you give me your address?” 

She gave it, mechanically. 

“This locket will perhaps be the means of 
bringing the guilt of a murderer to light,” said 
the man, slowly. 

Miss Steele gasped. What didshe hear? The 
room swam round and round. When she re- 
covered herself, the beautiful little woman was 
holding towards her a small box. 

“Take it,’’ she said, kindly, but gravely. 
is the diamond.” 

‘*No,—if you plcase,—I cannot—I do not want 
it—I—O Robert,”’ she sobbed, “what have I 
done? Whatever comes, he is innocent. No, 
no, I can’t take the ring!’’ and, almost fainting, 
she found her way home. 

It was a very sad little household that night. 
The coal had come, and the fire was bright, but 
Miss Steele sat up like one rigid with grief. She 
felt like a betrayer, and yet, what could she do? 

The next day the diamond ring was left at 
their door. But poor Miss Steele had hardly 
strength to move about the house. She was as 
white as a ghost. 

Three days after that, Robert came. He was 
very cheerful, and much astonished at the change 
in the little girl who was so dear to him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Tt 





“What have I done?’ cried Miss Steele, as! 
she met him, ‘O Robert, how will it all end?’ | 
“You have done perfectly right,’’ said Robert. | 
“Tt will end for me better than I dreamed. 





Luckily, [ have some letters in my possession, | thought of appearing. 


written me by the man who left me that locket, 


when he left the country some six years ago,— | be early at church, had that been the only day 
and others, also, with a diary, that were found|in the week that she showed such eagerness; 


among his effects. 

“Or rather, I had them, for I gave them this 
morning to the gentleman who advertised for 
the locket, hinting that I had still more in my 


handwriting, his face changed curiously. 
a while he looked up, as white as any cloth. 


‘L will give you a thousand pounds if you will 


let me have them, and all other proofs in your | 


possession.’ 





| 
desk at my lodgings in Paris. When he saw the till nine o’clock; for, as bread is an imperative 
After | substance, she had to get up before light to 
| knead it; and then Mr. Jakeway must be roused 
“These letters are your property,” he said. | 


five thousand feet above the sea at Cherbourg, 
was astonished to see beneath him every rock, 
fissure and depression of the bottom of the sea, 
which has at that point a depth of two hundred 
feet. 


> 
> 





ADVICE TO BOYS. 
Whatever you are, be brave, boys! 
The liar’s a coward and slave, buys; 
Though clever at ruses 
And sharp at excuses, 
Ile’s a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys! 
Whatever you are, be frank, boys! 
’Tis better than money and rank, boys; 
Still cleave to the right, 
Be lovers of light, 
se open, above board and frank, boys! 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 
Be gentle in manners and mind, boys; 
The man gentle in mien, 
Words and temper, I ween, 
Is the gentleman truly refined, boys! 
But whatever you are, be true, boys! 
Be visible through and through, boys; 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The “greening” and “cramming”; 
Tn fun and in earnest, be true, boys! 
Leisure Hour. 


te 
For the Companion. 

“MIS’ SMART.” 

By Rose Terry Cook. 


Not that this was the dear good woman’s 
name; but Uncle Jakeway called her so in mild 
derision; for she made his life almost miserable 
by being too smart in certain ways which much 
affected his comfort,—and hers too. 

‘Punctuality,’ say the dictionaries, is ‘‘ad- 
herence to the exact time of an appointment 
(punctus, Lat., a point).”’ 

Mrs. Jakeway was never punctual according 
to the dictionary, for she was always half an 
hour, at least, too early. If she was going 
away on the seven-o’clock morning train, she 
would get up at four A. M. to prepare break- 
fast, having made everything ready the night 
before, even to slicing potatoes and chopping 
meat, 

The family had their smoking hot meal before 
five o’clock; on the stroke of six she started out, 
and in five minutes reached the station, there 
to spend almost an hour in the pleasant atmos- 
phere common to railway stations. 

If astage journey to the little village where 
her old mother lived—beyond the reach of rail- 
ways—was to be made, Mrs. Jakeway sat with 
all her ‘‘things’’ on for an uncertain length of 
time, till the creaky vehicle appeared, running 
to and from the front door so often that she 
was tired out before she started. 

Sundays beheld her, staid and starched, ar- 
rayed in her very best, bolt upright in a chair, 
but fidgeting, as her husband expressed it, “like 
buckwheat on a hot shovel,” till she heard the 
rumble of wheels coming to the door. She was 
always first in the meeting-house, and had heard 
all the news of the week before the minister 


This might have explained her eager desire to 


but a longing for news showed itself in her 
daily life. 

She made her sponge for bread before dark, 
when it would have been better to have left it 


to kindle a brisk fire in the oven, lest the loaves 
should become sour before the oven was ready 





to bake them. 
Thanksgiving Day began with her the week 


«Proofs of what, sir?’ Isaid. He bit his lip | before; and sometimes, within her husband’s 


and changed color again. 
‘“*No matter; if I pay you for these letters, 
the money seals your lips. If I tell you that 


these things mean a great deal to me, that they | 


involve more than I would risk telling, you will 
surely,—you will surely do what Task you?’”’ 


“And what do you think he means?” asked | 


the little dressmaker. 
“{ think that the man who committed some 








| painfully excellent memory, the turkey, so early 


killed and prepared for that occasion, had been 
spoiled by sudden ‘“‘spells of weather;’’ for even 
November is capricious in this climate, and will 
have fine warm days now and then. 

The clothes for Monday’s wash were always 
put “in soak’ Saturday night, and consequently 
would sometimes mildew, to her disgust and 
surprise; and there was never any fresh bread 


dreadful crime, which he has long been trying | used in that house,—one baking lapped so far 


to substantiate, is one of his own family. Tam 
sure that he is convinced of it. Any way, I 





had come to answer an advertisement, he very 
graciously let her in. 

She was ushered into a room of magnificent 
proportions, richly furnished, and through whose 
curtained gloom she saw the glimmer of marble, 
and the deep tints of pictures on easels. 

Presently a side door opened, and she was 
called into another apartment, which was fur- 
nished in deep blue, and whose many cases of 
magnificently-bound books led her to infer that 
it was the library. A tall, pale, but fine-looking 
man stood leaning one hand on a desk. Miss 
Steele was a little awe-struck as he motioned 
her to a seat, 


shall take the money and deliver the papers up. | 


“So you see we shall be rich, and it’s the 
greatest luck in the world that you ever saw 
that advertisement.” 

The event proved as Robert had anticipated, 
and Miss Steele and her mother were placed far 
above the need of working for under pay. 


«>> 
+> 


GOING UP TO SEE. 
The higher up you go, the better you can see 
below, 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the best way to 
examine the bottom of the sea is to go up ina 
balloon. A Frenchman who ascended about 








over on to the other,—lest by any chance the 


| bread might be “‘out.’”’ 


Her gowns for spring were always bought and 


| made in midwinter; her tomatoes were started 


in the kitchen so early in the season that they 


| were two-foot spindlings when she set them out, 
| and rarely survived their transplanting; in short, 


| she was almost worse off than the woman who 
is always too late, by being herself always too 
early. 

“You oughter be called Mis’ Smart, Sary,”’ 
her husband often said. ‘“Jakeway don’t fit. 
There never was one o’ the name got breakfast 
over night, so0’s to be sure on’t. Our folks took 
it easy, time out o’ mind.” 

“It don’t make no odds what you call me, Je- 
hiel; but p'rhaps if the Jakeways had been 





smarter, I shouldn’t ha’ needed to be so smart,” 
his wife answered; and to that answer there was 
no rejoinder. 

Still, the worthy man felt that life would run 
much smoother on the Jakeway principle, and 
he could not help enjoying any mishap which 
befell ‘““Mis’ Smart’’ in consequence of her over- 
anxiety and constant hurry. 

This good couple were blessed with one daugh- 
ter, Florence Amanda, who was their sole idol. 
They strained every nerve, pinched, spared, 
saved and labored, to give her a thorough edu- 
cation, that she might become a teacher. 

To “teach school’ is, in certain parts of New 
England, a social distinction which compensates, 
in many minds, for the hard work and poor pay 
attached to that vocation. It would have been 
infinitely better for Miss Florence Amanda to 
have gone out to service in some respectable 
family, where good wages, proper food, and 
light, wholesome work, would have made life 
easy to her. 

But ‘‘pride, naughty pride,” as the hymn- 
book for children says, forbade such a degrada- 
tion. Whether it is degradation, remains still 
an open question. Of the two, I should much 
prefer it to semi-starvation and teaching; and I 
should prefer it for my daughter; but Jehiel and 
Sary Jakeway did not. 

Their dear girl had been from one public 
school to another, till she had entered a Normal 
School, where she was fast wearing out the last 
remains of her strength and health. One day 
her admiring parents were invited to attend 
some sort of exhibition at that institution. 

It was necessary to go on the early train to 
reach Rockfield in time; so “Mis’ Smart,’’ as 
usual, prepared for an early breakfast. 

This morning she had it ready at half-past 
four; for the Rockfield train ran from a station 
three miles from Dover, where they lived, and 
Jehiel had not only to drive over there, but to 
put up his horse at the nearest house, a mile 
away,—for it was only a flag station, and no 
houses near,—and walk back. 

It was six o’clock of a cold April day, by 
Jehiel’s big silver watch, when they ‘“‘lighted 
down”’ at the platform,—for to-day it was mere- 
ly a platform,—a sudden gust of wind the day 
before having tilted the rickety shed backward 
into a near field. 

The morning was foggy and dull. But ‘Mis’ 
Smart” forgot to take the umbrella out of the 
wagon, and before Jehiel got back with it, the 
fog had condensed to fine rain, and by the time 
the cars came, his wife was soaking wet. 

She came back from the exhibition in a chill— 
for wet clothes are not conducive to warmth or 
health, and a long attack of lung fever was the 
result of her exposure. She laid it to her for- 
getting the umbrella; but Jehiel said it was ow- 
ing to their being too early by almost an hour. 

In July, Florence Amanda came home; a pale, 
delicate, bright-eyed young person; subject to 
headaches; with a weak spine, and a very small 
waist. There was a pad in the left shoulder of 
the back of all her dresses; and she didn’t really 
care toeat anything but cake and pie—so cake 
and pie were provided. 

But what of all this, so long as she had grad- 
uated with high honor, had flattering certifi- 
cates, and could play on the piano ‘‘most amaz- 
in’ly,’’ as her father said. 

Indeed, it was amazing that she could play at 
all, when you considered that she knew every- 
thing else in creation. It was a great pity she 
enjoyed such poor health, her mother reluct- 
antly owned; but she felt a secret pride even in 
the ill-health that resulted from over study. 

It was a relief, too, to think she would not 
have to keep school; for she was already en- 
gaged to be married to a fellow-student at Rock- 
field. 

Of course the marriage could not take place 
directly. Mr. Simonds was going to Germany, 
to study methods of education for two years,— 
he had ‘“‘means’’ of his own to do so,—and then 
there was a place to get as principal or professor 
somewhere after he got back. 

It was rather a long prospect for Florence 
Amanda, but her home was ready and glad to 
receive her. She passed the later fall months 
in that quiet retreat, being petted and waited 
on, forgetting her mental labors, and enduring 
her physical ills as best she could. 

When the end of October came, she went to 
make a visit in Rockfield, and was there taken 
ill with a low fever, and her mother had to be 
sent for, 

With many misgivings Mrs. Jakeway started 
for the distant station as early as usual, and 
spent a miserable hour on the platform waiting 

for the train. 

She would not let Mr. Jakeway leave her till 
the cars came, the place was so lonely, and when 





she was gone, he jogged along homeward at his 
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own pace,—to find, on arriving in Dover, a tel- 
egram, to the effect that his daughter was on 
her way home, and wanted to be met at the 
Rockfield train. 

If his wife had been willing to wait even fif- 
teen minutes later, she would have been spared 
her journey, and Florence Amanda would not 
have spent half an hour alone at that solitary 
shed, propped against her trunk and carpet-bag, 
while Jehiel was whipping up old Grey to the 
highest speed he could extract from that ancient 
animal, who did not approve of retracing the 
road he had just travelled. 

When ‘‘Mis’ Smart’ arrived at Dover the 
next morning, it was with a certain grim pleas- 
ure that Uncle Jakeway harrowed up her soul 
all the way home. 

“You was a sight too smart for once in your 
life, now warn’t ye, Sary? I thought Florence 
Amandy would ’a’ most died gittin’ home, she 
was so tuckered out. Doctor says he expects 
she'll have areelapse. I had ter git Miss Elle- 
ry right over, and Widder Wells sot up with 
her last night. Seems as though you could ha’ 
waited a leetle longer, don’t it?” 

Poor Mrs. Jakeway was too much troubled in 
her own conscience to make a good fight against 
these true charges; but when Florence after all 
recovered,—though the tedious winter had to go 
first, and the April days encourage her with 
their fallible promises of spring,—her mother 
slipped back into the old ways. It needed one 


more and severer lesson to teach her that to be) 


too soon is almost as bad as to be too late. 

It was two years after this that Mr. Simonds 
was expected from Europe, and Florence Amanda 
was to go to New York to meet him; for he had 
been invited to accept the mastership of an 
academy in a large western town, whither he 
must proceed without unnecessary delay. As 
she had no friends in New York, her mother was 
to accompany her. 

Now a visit to the city was an exciting matter 
to this good woman, and it was a matter of 
more moment to her than ever, that they should 
be there on time, since that time was so brief. 
The steamer was expected on Thursday, and 
early Wednesday morning the two left Dover by 
the first train. 

There was no need of this, for the next train, 
which was a fast express, made a connection 
with the river line to New York daily; but it 
struck ‘Mis’ Smart”’ that perhaps it would not 
to-day, and it was better to wait two hours at 
Willowton station than to take any risk. So 
the house was roused as usual, and Florence 
Amanda, pale and chilly, swallowed a little 
breakfast, and was carried over to the station 
with her mother half an hour before time. 

This early train was part freight, part accom- 
modation, and very tiresome; not only tiresome, 
but really not safe, for the road was scarce worth 
running at all, and had no surplus funds to ex- 
pend on its equipments. 

The passenger car that followed the ponderous 
freight vans was old and ricketty to a shameful 
degree, the flooring was broken in several places, 
the seats loose, the cushions torn, and, as after- 
ward proved, the wheels too worn to have been 
used,—sure to have been condemned had they 
been properly inspected. 

A “hot box”? had already delayed the train, 
and they must make up by faster running. 
Somebody’s cow—as somebody’s cow is apt to— 
strayed on to the crossing, and stopped there to 
ruminate. This was enough to throw a better 
train off the track, and it wrecked this one ut- 
terly. 

When Mrs. Jakeway picked herself painfully 
out of the fragments, she saw her daughter lying 
senseless on the bank beside the track. 

But she was not dead, though her weak spine 
had received such an injury that she was a life- 
long invalid, surviving only to be moved from 
her bed to her chair for several years. 

Perhaps it was as well for Mr. Simonds; for a 
helplessly-feeble woman, with a weak back, an 
aching head, a chronic dyspepsia, and the tem- 
per inevitable to such troubles, is not a help- 
meet for any man. No doubt he was much 
better off with the rosy, buxom Western girl he 
married afterward, who had no idea of the 
higher mathematics, not much of geography, 
and less of spelling, but who was a capital house- 
keeper, and a cheery, sweet-humored wife and 
mother. 

And perhaps it was also as well for Florence 
Amanda. She was not fit to bea wife or mother 
in any sense; her education had unfitted her for 
such duties, and even as a teacher, life would 
have been a burden to her. Now its term was 
shortened, and in the few years that remained, 
she learned the best lesson of life,—how to die. 

But the burden of the sorrow fell upon poor 
“Mis’ Smart,”—though she never heard that 
pseudonym again. She did not cease to blame 
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| herself for taking that early train, and she never 
looked at her suffering child without a bitter 
pang of remorse. 

No reasoning availed to comfort her. She 
tried to be submissive, as became a good Chris- 
tian woman, and she set herself resolutely to 
curb her impatience and fidgety spirit. Her 
home became peaceful and pleasant to its in- 
mates as never before, but in her heart a life- 
| long sorrow remained, to remind her that it is 
| as bad to be too early as too late. 


——————_~oo——__— 
For the Companion. 


ENDING IN A FIGHT. 


We had gone out one morning to “break in” a 
“landing” of logs, piled on a high bank upon the 
| upper Androscoggin River. It was about the 17th 
| of April, and the water was rising, and the stream 
| full of floating ice. 

The bank, down which we had to roll the lumber 
into the water, was nearly forty feet high. It was 
a rough place. What lumbermen termed a “cas- 
sey”’ had been built of skids and poles the previ- 
ous spring, to cover over the worst of the rocks and 
stumps; for logs had been browed here several 
times before. 

There was a large pile of the logs, mostly peeled 
hemlock and spruce. The young man helping me— 
whose name was Willis Murch—knocked away the 
“trigs,” and then, with his handspike, started six 
or eight of the logs at once. These went rolling 
and bumping down the ricketty old ‘‘cassey,”” mak- 
ing a great racket, and splashed into the stream. 
While we stood watching them on their way down, 
I thought I heard some creature snarl. 

“Hark!” said Willis. “There’s a bear in under 
those skids!” 

We had not taken a gun, having our handspikes 
and axes to carry. 

Willis began pitching down stones and big chips 
upon the loose poles, to start the animal out. 

It growled, but did not show itself. At length we 
let another log roll, and then another, and another. 
The creature growled touder at each rumble over 
its head, and at the fourth or fifth log, sprang out at 
one end of the “‘cassey.”’ 

But it was not a bear; it was a female mottled 
lynx. 

We expected it would run off; but it stood there 
snarling with its back drawn up, neck arched, and 
fur bristling. 

But after growling a few moments, it as suddenly 
darted back under the ‘cassey.”” We let more logs 
go,and out it came again, spitting and squalling 
with rage. It would jump and snap at each log as 
it whirled past, but was too spry to be struck by 
them. I had never known one of these creatures to 
stand its ground with such determination. 

At last Willis set off to the nearest house, about a 
mile distant, fora gun. The lynx went back under 
the poles, but came out at intervals, growling 
uneasily. I supposed it had killed some sort of 
game and dragged it under there, and was loth to 
leave it. 

Willis came back with a gun, charged with No. 6 
shot, and on my drawing the creature out by start- 
ing another log, he shot it dead. 

On going down the bank to look at the animal 
and see what it had under the ‘“cassey,’”’ we were 
surprised to find instead of a dead hare or pine 
martin, a nice nest, among old punk and hewings, 
away back under the bank, and in it three little 
lynx kits that had but just got their eyes open. 
They were no larger than pups, but they hissed and 
spit at us savagely when we drew them out. 

“That’s the reason the old one was so fierce,—these 
kits!’ Willis exclaimed. “She would have fought 
like a tiger if we had tried to get them before 
knocking her over.” 

We took the little fellows home with us that 
night tied up in Willis’s frock, and made a nest for 
them in an old grain box. We had nothing better 
to feed them on than new milk in an old platter, 
and the poor little things made clumsy work eat- 
ing. 

At length one of them died; but the other two, 
after their teeth grew so that they could eat game, 
fared better, for we shot hares and partridges, and, 
later in the season, woodchucks for them. 

By June they had grown too lively to be longer 
kept in the grain box, and we built for them a pen 
about twelve feet square, of strong stakes driven 
into the ground three or four inches apart, and cov- 
ered over with planks. They grew well, and by 
July were great, fat whelps, weighing, probably, 
fifteen or eighteen pounds apiece. 

By the first of September they had grown to look 
considerably like the old lynx. The tassels were on 
their ears, their ‘“‘smellers” came out stiff and long, 
and their gray, mottled fur shone and sparkled in 
the sun. 

One—the male—was now a good deal tho larger 
and more bony. He had a prodigiously big round 
head, and began to get not a little savage and rough 
in his play. Strangers were shy of him. 

The other was more dociie and playful. But we 
had to look out for “Billy,” or he would dig his long 
claws into us, and he had the sharpest teeth I ever 
saw in an animal of his size. We gave them all the 
| fresh meat they wanted. Billy soon got so that he 
would growl like a tiger when a hare or a wood- 
chuck was tossed in to him. 

The agricultural fair, or “Cattle Show,” was set 
for the tenth, eleventh and twelfth of October that 











fall. Willis propesed to try whether we could not 
make something handsome by exhibiting our two 
lynxes, as a “‘show”’ at the fair. But I had once be- 
fore been in the show business, and had no desire 
to try it over again. 

Willis, however, was sanguine of suecess. So I 
sold out my interest to him, and he took in another 
young fellow named Ned Wilver,—for it takes two 
to run a “show.” 

It was their intention to get a tent, but failing in 
this, they drew a load of slabs from a neighboring 
saw-mill and built a shanty, or “lean-to,”’ against 
the high board fence of the fair grounds, having 
paid seven dollars for a “permit” to exhibit. 

About the first thing I heard on entering the 
grounds on the morning of the tenth was Willis, 
shouting from the entrance of their shanty,— 

“Here’s where ye see yer tiger cats, with heads as 
big as pumpkins! Only ten cents! Walk up, walk 
up, gentlemen! Here’s where ye see a pair of luci- 
vees, with the tassels on their ears, securely caged! 
Walk up, gentlemen, and fetch yer ladies with ye! 
Here ye may see a pair of mammoth bobcats, with 
eyes like silver dollars!” 

There was a crowd, mostly of boys, about the 
doorway, but there didn’t seem to be any very great 
rush into the show. However, the two young show- 
men took over eight dollars that day. They had the 
lynxes in a large board cage, with strong ash bars 
in front. The animals looked eager and savage, 
with a lot of fresh bones strewn on the bottom of 
the cage, and were really worth seeing. 

The second day of the fair was the great day. 
When I looked in on my friends, they had a noisy 
crowd about them. I went in to help Ned “explain 
the cats’’ to the spectators, and tell the siory of 
their capture; for I still took an interest in the an- 
imals, 

The sight-seers, especially the young fellows, 
wished to stir them up, to make them growl. They 
wanted to see if there “was any fight in them.” 
Some didn’t believe they would fight a man at all. 
There was no end of such chaff,—all of which Ned 
had much better borne good-humoredly. 

But he got nettled at last, and began to retort 
and offer to turn Billy loose in the shanty with any 
fellow who dared fight him single-handed and with- 
out weapons. 

That was a very injudicious offer to throw out in 
such a crowd; for not long after there came in 
three or four rough fellows,—lumbermen and river- 
drivers,—and one of them, on hearing what Ned 
had said, at once took it up. 

“T'll fight him,” said he; and I saw in an instant 
that he “meant business.” 

Ned would now gladly have backed out; but the 
rumor had flown that a man was going to fight the 
lucivee, and a great crowd came rushing up, eager 
to see the fight. 

It was impossible for Ned to recede now. They 
would have pulled the shanty down over his head if 
he had. He was {obliged to make the match any- 
how. 

The river-driver was a stalwart, brawny fellow, 
who looked capable of fighting anything. The other 
three called him Tat or Crat, but what that stood 
for is more than [can even guess. He was to have 
no weapons except his fists; but those fists of his 
looked like sledge-hammers, so hard, and big, and 
black were they. 

His mates clothed him for the fight. He put on 
all their coats, so as not to get scratched, and hada 
knit frock tied round his head and neck with all 
their pocket-handkerchiefs,—and a dirty lot they 
were, 

He had on heavy lumbermen’s boots, shod with 
iron “corks.” Somebody lent him a pair of leather 
mittens, and it was said that he had stones clenched 
in his hands inside the mittens. When rigged for 
the encounter, Tat or Crat was altogether a trucu- 
lent and terrible object. The whole crowd cheered 
him and roared with laughter as he stalked into the 
shanty. 

Ned and Willis knocked off two or three of the 
cage bars, and let out the male lynx. The cage was 
then tipped down so as to keep the otherin. We 
three boys got out at the door through the press, 
and left Tat and the bobcat to settle it between 
themselves. 

Never in all my life did I see such pushing and 
hustling as there was by that crowd to get up 
to the side of the shanty to see the fight. They 
pulled, pushed, shouted and screeched. 

They got their eyes to the cracks, and whittled 
the cracks wider with jack-knives, and even ripped 
off some of the slabs. Willis and I managed to 
climb on to the roof, where we could look down 
through the chinks. There wereso many other boys 
there already that the frail structure seemed fairly 
to stagger. 

The “marshals” of the day, three or four of them, 
now came round and tried to break up the thing. 
We hoped they would. But they couldn’t get 
through the crowd,—couldn’t even get a hearing. 

The lynx had backed into one corner, partly be- 
hind the cage. It did not seem at all anxious for 
the fray. Tat was daring up to it. The animal 
crouched growling, and its big, round eyes shone 
like bright silver; yet it seemed rather afraid than 
ferocious at first. 

At length Tat ventured close enough to kick it. 
Maddened by this, the lynx jumped at him. The 
fellow leaped back and struck the creature a tre- 
mendous blow with his fist; but the lynx caught its 
hooked claws into his coats, and dug with its hind 
feet. 

The cloth ripped, and the old wadding and dust 


! flew. There was a sharp struggle for a moment; 





but the fellow seized the animal by the throat with 
both hands, and by a powerful effort threw it off, 
though not before he had received several severe 
scratches down his legs. 

The crowd, which had watched the tussle with 
breathless eagerness, now cheered again. Their 
sympathy was with the man. Ours was rather with 
the lynx. 

Tat now changed his tactics, and avoided a 
“clinch.” He would provoke the beast to spring, 
then leap adroitly backward, or aside, and when the 
lynx fell short of him, he would meet it with a 
heavy kick from his iron-shod boot. In this way he 
eluded the beast completely, at least a dozen times. 
The lynx, finding it could not reach its antagonist, 
lost courage, and began to yow! and run round the 
shanty. Tat chased it, kicking atit. In the scrim- 
mage they tipped over the cage. 

Out leaped the other “varmint,” spitting and 
frantic with fear at the noise and shouting. Round 
and about they flew, Tat belaboring them both with 
acage-bar. At length, perceiving the light at the 
openings where the spectators had ripped off slabs, 
first one and then the other leaped out,—right into 
the midst of the lookers-in. 

Then there was screaming and ducking of heads, 
and a general scattering. A lot of dogs, attracted 
by the noise of the fight, took after the bobcats, and 
the last we saw of Willis’s show, it was going over 
the ten-foot board fence. 

The fence was too high for the dogs, and before 
we could run and climb up it, the lynxes had es- 
caped from sight into a piece of woods hard by. 

“Tat,” or “Crat,” was the hero of the hour. But 
if he was a queer object on going into the fight, he 
was a queerer one on coming out; for those coats 
hung in strings all over him. 


om 
For the Companion. 


A DAY IN CONGRESS. 
Senate. 

To pass from the noisy House of Representatives 
to the Senate end of the Capitol at Washington is 
like going from the rough open sea into a quict 
harbor. The waters may sometimes be ruffled by 
the passing breeze, but usually the Senate is a very 
dignified and peaceful body. 

The approaches to the Senate resemble those of 
the House, but there is more elegance in the con- 
struction and decoration. A wide corridor surrounds 
the Chamber on its four sides. The retiring rooms, 
the Vice-President’s room, and other apartments 
in the rear of the Chamber, are sumptuous, being 
adorned by polished marble, costly furniture, and 
magnificent frescoing on the walls and ceilings. 

The galleries are reached by marble staircases, 
like those at the other end of the Capitol. When we 
enter and take our seats, we find that the Senate 
Chamber bears a close resemblance to the Hall 
of the House, except in the arrangements of the 
floor. 

Room is here required for only seventy-six Sena- 
tors, whereas, in the House, the members and dele- 
gates number more than three hundred,—four times 
asmany. Accordingly, the seats and desks are more 
spacious in themselves, and are separated by wide 
intervals. The area between the Senators’ seats 
and the President’s desk, and that behind the seats, 
is larger than in the House. 

There is much less bustle and noise in the meeting 
of the Senate than in that of the Representatives, 
The Senators come in more gravely, as becomes 
their greater rank and dignity. 

The rule restricting admission to the floor of the 
Senate during a session is very rigidly enforced. A 
few minutes before the hour of meeting, the door- 
keepers pass around the chamber, and notify all 
persons not entitled to be upon the floor to retire, 
When the floor has thus been cleared, the Senators 
seem almost lost in the large hall, so few do they 
appear to be. 

The session is opened, as in the House, with 
prayer. The Vice-President has a much easier task 
than the Speaker of the House, when he calls the 
body to order. In the lower branch of Congress, 
each member is forced to struggle for every oppor- 
tunity to gain the ear of the House. Courtesy 
reigns in the Senate. Each Senator has every priv- 
ilege he desires for the mere asking. 

There are certain days of the week when it is al- 
most certain that something interesting will be going 
on in the House. But in visiting the Senate, one 
must take his chances. It is sometimes known that 
a particular Senator is intending to speak on a cer- 
tain question, and that fact may fill the galleries, 
But usually it is not easy to foresee whether the 
session is to be specially worth attending or not. 

The morning business of the Senate is performed 
ina quiet, dignified way, contrasting strongly with 
the sharp, snappy, brisk method that prevails in the 
House. Then, perhaps, a member rises and moves 
that the Senate take up and consider a political res- 
olution offered on a previous day by one of his col- 
leagues. 

The motion is carried without objection. The 
Senators know that the mover only wants to make 
aspeech on the resolution, and that it will not be 
voted upon that day, and as nobody else wishes to 
speak on any other subject, there is no opposition to 
the motion. 

The Senator “takes the floor,’’ and begins his 
speech. Perhaps he consumes two hours in deliver- 
ing it. We may stay and hear him if we will, but it 
is more than any Senator will do. They remain in 
the Chamber, but as for listening, they will do noth- 
ing of the sort. 


OR 


It is interesting to mark the 
peculiarities of each Senator. There are, just | 
now, fewer eccentric Senators than usual. | 
many years ago, there was one member (Senator | 


Saulsbury, of Delaware), who spent most of the | officer would come and politely notify him that 


time walking back and forth over a small 
“beat”? in the rear of his seat. 
When Gen. Sam Houston (the hero 
of San Jacinto) was a Senator from 
Texas, he was almost always whit- 
tling when in his seat. At present 
there is no Senator who is remarked 
as engaging in any very odd occu- 
pation of his body during the ses- 
sions. 

It is well to remember that, dull 
as senatorial speeches often are, 
they are not without their use. In 
the Ilouse, a debate can be ended, 
after a delay of not more than an 





THE GALLERY, 


hour, by a vote for ‘‘the previous question; the | 
previous question being, “Shall the main ques- | 
tion be now put?” In the Senate, there is no | 
way of stopping debate on any subject. Every 

Senator may speak as long as he wishes. | 

It sometimes happens that the majority of the | 
Senate are anxious that a certain matter shall 
be quickly disposed of, Although they cannot 
force the minority to vote at once, and although | 
they cannot stop the mouth of any Senator, they | 
ean effect their object in another way. The 
Senator who is managing the measure, announ- 
ees that he shall ask the Senate to remain in 
session until it has voted upon it. That means 
an all-night session, unless the Senators choose 
to waive their privilege of speaking. 

This is the time when the talents of the long- 
winded Senators who are opposed to the meas- 
ure come into play. Five speakers, talking two 
hours each, can consume ten hours of time, It 
is only tiresome for the speakers and the poor 
reporters. Nobody need listen. The Senators 
stretch out fora nap on the sofas in the chamber 
and the retiring rooms, 


After each speech, a 
motion is made to adjourn, and then there is a 
rushing about to find and awaken the sleeping 
statesmen. 

The motion is voted on, the Senate refuses to 


Not | everybody in the galleries gets up and hurries 

















| of the American Senate to become its equal. 












A NERVOUS SENATOR, 


adjourn, and another prosy orator rises to waste 


his eloquence on the night air. This goes on until 


there are no more speakers to be brought up; | 


and at last, in the gray dawn, perhaps, a vote is 
taken. 

Night sessions were once a national scandal, 
There have been times, even recently, when 
Senators were to be seen intoxicated on the floor 
of the Chamber. Happily, the sight is rarely, if 
ever, seen now. 

But we have almost forgotten the Senator who 
is making a long speech upon a political resolu- 
tion. His speech finished, the Senator moves to 
lay the resolution on the table. The Vice-Pres- 
ident puts the jmotion, and declares the reso- 
lution laid on the table. Nothing of interest 
A Senator rises and moves that the 


fullows. 











appearance and | Senate ‘proceed to the consideration of execu-| the union, but it embraces every square mile of 
The motion is carried, and | Europe, Asiatic Russia, Asiatic Turkey, Persia, 
British India, Japan, Egypt, Algeria, Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Greenland, Iceland, and most of the 
| great inhabited islands except British Austral- 
he must retire,as the Senate is ‘“‘going into ex- | asia. 


tive business.” 


to the door. If any one were to lag behind, an | 


; ecutive session.” | 
a Fy ‘Executive business”’ 
is that which the Senate 
does secretly. It is of 
two kinds, actions on | 
nominations to office by | 
the President, and on | 
foreign treaties. While 
such business is being | 
done, the Senate sits 
with closed doors. On- 
ly Senators and an ex- | 
ecutive clerk are al-| 
lowed to be present. | 
The doors are locked, 
the gallerics are emp- | 
tied and closed, and the 


approaches, even, are 
guarded. | 

Though the visitor | 
may not hear a great | 
debate in visiting the 
American Senate, hej} 


will have looked upon | 
one of the most grave 
and dignified legisla- 
tive bodies in the world. 
The British House of 
Lords, the French Sen- 
ate, and the German 
Federal Council, are the 
only assemblages with 
which it can be compared, and of these, the 
last is the only one that distinctly resembles it. 
The House of Lords contains many able men, | 
and many, also, who are not qualified to be 
good legislators, The French Senate is a larger 
body than our House of Representatives, and is 
far more excitable and noisy. The 
Federal Council lacks little beyond the freedom | 


German 


_ 


The country may be proud of the Senate. | 
contains, no doubt, some small men and un-| 
worthy men, but, on the whole, it is a body of 
statesmen worthy to fill the places they have 
reached, both in character and in ability. 


a +> 
THE POSTAL UNION. 


The Postmaster-General, in his last annual | 
report, made a statement of the present limits | 
of the international postal union, To see what 
this simple plan has accomplished, we must un- | 
derstand what sort of a system it replaced. 

Formerly there was nothing but confusion in | 
the international postal service. There were 
treaties between some of the nations, with rates | 
and rules forthe exchange of mail matter; but | 
the rates were as various as were the countries | 
establishing them. The postage on a letter to | 
France was one sum, that on a 
letter to England was another | 
sum. Postage might be pre- 
paid or not, but some govern- 
ments compelled both the send- | 
er and the receiver of letters to | 
pay postage. 

Then, too, the post-office de- 
partments of the several coun- 
tries were compelled to keep ac- 
counts with each other, and pay 
differences. The result of these 
and other facts was that the whole foreign pos- 
tal service was confused, vexatious, subject to 
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| it did not go into effect until the following year. 
In the two years and a little more that it has 
existed, it has been highly successful, and it 
would be like going back to the dark ages to re- 
turn to the old system. 


is reverence for law, and a high estimation of the 


other characteristic has influenced their orderly 
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This union was formed in October, 1874, but 


Se 
For the Companion, 


DUSK. 
I. 
Sweet hour of mingled thought and dream,— 
Sacred to toil nor sleep, 
But passing calmly as a stream 
That verges on the dee»! 
Il. 
The pulses of the ocean beat 
s ‘ar up that slender arm; 
So something from life’s deep doth meet 
And thrill this dreamful calm. 





ul. 
It is not depth, it is not height; 
Nor weight nor wing have I: 
Shadowed, on one side, by the night,— 
Dazed by the warm, deep sky. 
IV. 
I think it is a world of mine, 
As near, yet far from earth 
As yonder spark-sown clouds that shine 
Above the twilight hearth! Pau. Pastnor. 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER’S TROUBLE. 


The marked trait of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 


value of legal forms. This trait more than any 
progress in self-government. It is due both to 
their religious faith—according to which a divine 
sanction attended even human laws—and to their 
good sense, which saw that legal forms are the 
guards of order and of justice. Their convic- 
tions were expressed by the famous personifica- 
tion of the “judicious Hooker: 

“Of Law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice 
the harmony of the world. All things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feel- 
ing her care, and the greatest as not exempted 
from her power.” 

Our Puritan fathers heartily adopted this idea 
of law, and, so far as the infirmities of the flesh 
would permit, acted in harmony with it. The 
war of the Revolution was fought on the legal 
question whether it was lawful for England to 
tax the colonies without their consent. The 
wisdom of the leaders was used to put the moth- 
er country legally in the wrong, and the colonies 
legally in the right. 

We recently met with an anecdote, humorous 
if viewed simply as an anecdote, but very in- 
structive if considered as an exhibition of the 
reverence for the forms of law which character- 
ized our fathers. 

When George IIIf. was King of Great Britain 
and the colonies, Ebenezer Webster, the father 
of the statesman, Daniel Webster, held the office 
of coroner. As public houses were scarce in 
that part of New Hampshire where he lived, he 
furnished entertainment for man and beast. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, in 
which Mr. Webster served as captain, a lawyer 
died suddenly in the road near the Webster 
house. ‘The neighbors were so impressed by the 
solemn event, that they insisted upon Capt. 
Webster holding an inquest. 

He objected because his old commission had 
expired with the death of the Provincial gov- 
ernment, and had not been renewed by the new 
authorities of the State. They, however, per- 





frequent mistakes and injustices, and alto- 
gether an intolerable nuisance. 

The postal union brought about order and 
| simplicity. It is based on a few uniform rules. 
| The weight for a single rate is the same in all 
| the countries of the union. The postage for a 
|single rate is as nearly the same as the coin 
| values of the several countries will allow. The 
postage is always pre-paid, and unless the weight 
is in excess of the rates paid for, the country to 
which the letters are sent can collect nothing 
more, The sending country keeps all the post- 
age paid to it, less the amount paid out for car- 
rying, and no accounts are kept or differences 
adjusted. 

A five-cent postage stamp will carry a letter 


over half an ounce, to any part of the world 
covered by the postal union, and the receiver 


ered to him. 

Since this union was formed, it has been én- 
larged by the admission of other countries, until 
it now covers nearly the whole civilized world. 
On the American continent only the United 
States, Brazil and the three Guianas have joined 





weighing less than five grams, which is a little | 


does not pay any more postage when it is deliv- | 


sisted in their demand, arguing that an inquest 
ought to be held, and that he was the only man 
who had the semblance of authority to hold it. 

Capt. Webster reluctantly yielded and held 
the inquest. But such was his reverence for 
law that his unauthorized act troubled him. 
Every lawyer who stopped at his house was 
consulted about it; but as the invariable answer 
was that he had no legal right to hold the in- 
quest, his conscience continued to trouble him. 

One day Jeremiah Smith, afterward a Judge 
and the Governor of the State, stopped at the 
house, and Capt. Webster again sought relief 
from a troublesome conscience. Mr. Smith was 
a great wag, and having heard the story, said, 
“Well, Mr. Webster, did he object ?”’ 

“Object, sir!’’ answered the captain, sur- 
| prised at such a question. ‘Why, he couldn't, 
| he was dead.” 


| 





{he didn’t object, even if he was dead, I think 
| you are safe enough.” 
| The anecdote, like a fossil that instruets the 


geologist, exhibits the high valuation which our 


fathers placed upon legal forms. De Tocqueville 


“Well, he was always a quibbling dog, and if 





town meetings the foundations of the Republic, 
But the strata on which these foundations rest, 
is the reverence for law and the forms of law so 
humorously illustrated by Capt. Webster’s re. 
morse for taking upon himself illegal authority, 
No Frenchman, or Spaniard, or Italian would 
ever feel a similar remorse. The difference ex- 
plains many facts in their history. 


2 
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“ELEGANT ENGLISH.” 


‘Elegant English,”’ that is, fine words used to 
please the ear rather than to affect the mind, is, 
in the opinion of Mr. Richard Grant White, one 
of those little miseries of life from which we 
should pray to be delivered. ‘‘One of the curses 
of the day is,’’ he writes, ‘‘that every body wishes 
to be elegant,—elegant meaning fine, showy and 
expensive.” 

But elegance in language is not so much 
sought after now as it was in the days of our 
fathers. The present tendency is to simplicity 
of speech, and to clear, strong utterance of 
thought. A person who is deliberately elegant, 
is generally thought to exhibit pedantry, or to 
indicate his social and intellectual inferiority. 
Mr. White tells of a woman called in to do a 
small job of housework, who said to her em- 
ployer that ‘‘she and her chil’n hed ben awful 
sick; but they went into the country, and they 
resuscitated dreadful.”’ A farmer’s wife once 
asked a guest at the table if she should “assist 
him to some sass.” 

Those who speak “elegant English’ always 
choose a longer in place of a shorter word, avoid 
idioms, and “‘talk in sentences that have an air 
of being uttered to be parsed.’’ On the other 
hand, those who speak the best English, prefer 
words of purely English origin to those derived 
from the Latin, short words to long ones, and, 
in the felicitous words of Mr. White, take no 
thought as to their speech, either in the words 
they use, the pronunciation, or the construction 
of their sentences. The mastery of their mother 
tongue has come to them from association, from 
social and intellectual training, and from an ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the best authors. 





«> 
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FUNNY SIDE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 
Science does not explain all the facts of somnam- 
bulism. The somnambulist moves about in the dark 
as readily as in the light, fearlessly puts himself in 
dangerous positions, securely stands on slippery 
places, and executes feats of agility impossible to 
him when awake. Sometimes he performs difficult 
work,—he has been known to painta picture in utter 
darkness,—and to do other acts, such as required for 
their execution no ordinary intelligence in wide- 
awake men. Yet when the somnambulist swakes 
from his unnatural condition, he knows literally 
nothing of his extraordinary acts. 

Occasionally the somnambulist appears in a hu- 
morous character, as did the woman in the follow- 
ing anecdote, whose truthfulness we vouch for: 
One vight the grandmother of the writer was 
awakened by some one fumbling about the bed- 
room. 

“Who's there?” she asked. 

“Susan,” was whined out by the servant girl. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Tam trying to find a needle and thread, to sew 
up the Commandments,” auswered the fumbling 
Susan, 

“What do you mean?” 

“T have broken one of them.”” 

“Which?” 

“<‘Thou shalt not steal.’ I have been stealing 
your sugar and giving it to Thomas,’’—the girl’s 
lover, 

“How did you get it to him?” 

“In one of your stockings, and I put it in the hol- 
low tree for him.” 

On the next morning the stocking was examined, 
and, sure enough, it showed that Susan did indeed 
need to sew up the eighth Commandment. Her 
only plea when she was brought face to face with 
her own accusation was,— 

“T shouldn’t have done it, had it not been for that 
red-headed fellow.” 





——o— 


SHOW AT DINNER. 

An amusing story is told of Louis Philippe, while 
visiting in this country in the early part of the cen- 
tury, when no member of the royal family waa per- 
mitted to reside in France. He spent some time in 
Portsmouth, N. H., and was a welcome guest in the 
family of Mr. Jacob Sheafe, a citizen of large wealth 
and influence. The royal exile felt himself quite at 
home, and took a personal interest in all the family 
matters. One day a large company was at dinner, 
and among other articles spread upon the table at 
the dessert was a superb pineapple, a luxury then 
rarely seen in New England. Louis Philippe, as- 
suming some responsibility in caring for the guests, 
began to cut the fruit. Mrs. Sheafe suddenly dis- 
covered what he was doing, and called out before all 
the company,— 

“O Prince, don’t cut that! We did not intend to 
have it cut; it was only put on for an ornament.” 

When he became King of France, he would tell 








Was the first foreigner who saw in our simple! 
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acquainted with the Sheafe family, for whose true 
hospitality and sterling character he always ex- 
pressed a sincere esteem. 


+o 


THE PIRATE-FISHERMAN. 

The fish-market of Havana is said to be the finest 
structure of its kind in the world. It also interests 
the traveller by its romantic association with the 
story of Marti,a reformed pirate and smuggler, who 
built it and the “Tacon Theatre.” 

During the administration of Tacon, from 1834 to 
1838, smuggling and piracy had grown so bold in 
and about Cuba as to defy the Spanish navy sent to 
suppress the outlaws. Their leader was a man 
named Marti, .nd for his person, dead or alive, the 
Governor-General offered a large reward. 

One dark night a man was watching the sentinels 
pacing ia front of the Governor’s palace, Havana. 
As they turned their backs and separated for a mo- 
ment, the man sprang unobserved through the en- 
trance. He passed up the broad stairs, saluted tn 
an imperious style the guard there stationed, and 
passed into the Governor-General’s room. The 
Governor, engaged in writing, looked up as the man 
coolly cast aside his cloak, exclaiming,— 

“Who enters unannounced ?” 

“One who has information of the pirates.” 

“What of them?” said Tacon, earnestly. 

“One moment,—I must not sacrifice myself.” 

“You have naught to fear. Even if you be one of 
them, you will be pardoned.” 

“Will you pardou and reward me if I reveal the 
lurking-places of the pirates, and put Mart! into 
your hands?” 

“I pledge you my word of honor,” said Tacon. 

“Your Excellency, I am Marti.” 

The cool scoundrel then entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Governor for the betrayal of all the 
smugglers and pirates. Under his guidance, the 
Spanish vessels sailed to the outlaws’ hiding-places, 
and captured those who were not slain. 

When Marti.returned to Havana, he was offered 
the pardon, which he accepted, and money, which 
he declined. In lieu of the reward, he asked the 
monopoly of selling fish in Havana. It was granted, 
and he erected a magnificent stone market. When 
he became master of enormous wealth, he built a 
theatre and named it.after the Governor-General 
who had pardoned the scoundrel. 





oo = 
IMPORTANCE OF AN ASPIRATE. 

Most American readers are familiar with the story 
of the imprisonment of the Marquis Lafayette in 
the Austrian prison of Olmutz, and with the heroic 
attempt of a young American, Col. Huger, to set 
him at liberty. They know, also, that the attempt 
failed just as it promised to prove a signal success. 
The Marquis, though getting away from the prison 
walls, was overtaken and brought back to his gloomy 
dungeon. Butthe “Life of Josiah Quincy” gives 
an additional incident to the romantic story, which 
we have never seen mentioned elsewhere. As Mr. 
Quincy obtained the anecdote from Lafayette dur- 
ing his visit to this country in 1824, its historical 
value cannot be impeached. 

If Col. Huger had only spoken to the Marquis in 
French when the release was effected, all would 
have gone well. If he had said, “Alicz a Hoffy’— 
“Go to Hoff,’’ Lafayette would have hurried to 
Hoff, where arrangements were complete for his 
escape. But Huger said in English, “Go to Hoff,” 
and Lafayette, in the hurry and excitement of the 
moment, understood him to say, “Go off!’ He 
pushed forward in the wrong direction, and was 
soon overtaken and carried back to prison. 


— oo 
“A PARCEL OF FOOLS.” 


Prof. Blackie, of Edinburgh University, lecturing, 
said that he could not exist without singing. He 
would think life thoroughly intolerable. As to 
“Auld Lang Syne,’ he did not know whether it 
could be sung with cold water; he never tried it in 
that way, and did not intend to. It was too much 
to ask him to live all his life on cold water because 
some persons made beasts of themselves. He was 
willing to die for his country, but he was not willing 
to die for a parcel of fools. 


The learned professor of Greek is scarcely up to 
the moral level of some of the pagans whose writ- 
ings he expounds, while he is far below the iofty 
morality of Paul, the Hebrew of eighteen hundred 
yearsago. The professor is willing to die for his 
country, for Horace has taught him that “it is grace- 
ful and becoming to die for the father-land.” But 
he is “not willing to die for a parcel of fools,” much 
less give up his whiskey for them. 

Yet the Hebrew, Paul, in his tender consideration 
for the weak brethren—in those days “a parcel of 
fools’ —exclaims, “If meat make my brother to of- 
fend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth.”’ 

“It is good,” he writes to the Romans, “neither 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor (to do) any other 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth or is made 
weak,” 

Cain, in the spirit of contemptuous indifference, 
asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” But Jesus, 
whose Divinely commissioned words are the hope 
of humanity to-day, said, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ Are not a “parcel of fools” 
our neighbors? 

GOOD WILL TO MEN. 

The following anecdote exhibits the method by 
which a Christian statesinan showed that he sympa- 
thized with the great truth which Christmas sym- 
bolizes: 





The late Gov. Wright of Indiana accustomed him- 
self to going, on the return of every Christmas week, 


to those who had wronged him, either by slanderous 
word or unjust deed during the previous year, and 
oftering them his hand in reconciliation and Christ- 
mas friendship. He would say, in explanation, that 
“he could not enjoy his Christmas pie till he had 
satisfied himself that his heart was still in the right 
place by such a test as this, aud that he had indeed 
only good will for all men.” 


A LOYAL REPORTER. 

The deference to rank which marks the average 
Englishman, and often makes him servile in the 
presence of a prince or even a lord, is well brought 
out by the following anecdote: 


In relation to the Prince of Wales’ good-nature, 
it is told that he was one evening attracted to the 
scene of a London fire, and, finding that neither he 
nor the little group of gentlemen with him hada 
fusee with which to light his cigar, accepted a light 
froma quick- witted reporter, who stood near. He 
lighted his cigar, and then held out his case to the 
_— and courteously asked him to help him- 
self. 

The other, trembling with delight, took a cigar; 
but instead of smoking it, extracted an Echo from 
his pocket, carefully wrapped the princely gift in it, 
and buried the parcel in his bosom. 

“What are you doing?’ asked the astonished 
Prince. “Why don’t you smoke it?” 

“Your Royal Highness,’”’ replied the other, 
“Heaven forbid that I should ever smoke the cigar 
you have just given me! I shall treasure it up 
among the things I value most, and leave it to my 
children as a precious heirloom.’ 

The Prince laughed. “Well,” said he, again of- 
fering his cigar-case, “keep your heirloom, but take 
another to smoke now. They are not bad weeds, 
and I think you'll like them.” 

The poor newspaper man heard and obeyed. He 
took a cigs Ary and in a reverent daze silently smoked 
it. And it is further related that when he died, not 
long ago, the precious cigar was found under his 
pillow carefully preserved. 


Doubtless a majority of American readers will 
read the anecdote with a smile of incredulity. But 
when George IV. visited Edinburgh, Sir Walter 
Scott seized the glass goblet from which the King 
drank at a public banquet, and kept it among his 
cherished treasures. 





—~+<p—___——_——__ 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S PRAYER. 

There is a holy sense in which some old men rise 
—we use the word deliberately—unto a second 
childhood. When,as in the case of Carlyle, they 
return to the use of the prayer learnt at the moth- 
er’s knee, it is not to childishness they have come, 
but to that childhood of which Jesus spake, ““Who- 
soever shall not receive the Kingdom of God asa 
little child shall in no wise enter therein.” An 
exchange says: 


Even Mr. Thomas Carlyle in his old age, and 
after a long omission of them, now finds a comfort 
in returning to the prayer of his childhood and 
youth. In a letter written toan old friend, a Mr. 
Erskine, he writes: 

“TL was agreeably surprised by the sight of your 
hand-writing again, so kind, so welcome! The let- 
ters are as firm and honestly distinct as ever,—the 
mind, too, in spite of its frail environments, as 
clear, plump-up, calmly expectant, as in the best 
days. Right so; so be it with us all, till we quit 
this dim sojourn, now grown so lonely to us, and 
our change come! ‘Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name, Thy will be done;’ what 
else can we say? 

“The other night, in my sleepless tossings about, 
which were growing more and more miserable, these 
words, that brief and grand prayer, came strangely 
into my mind, with an altogether new emphasis, 
as if written and shining for me in mild, pure splen- 
dor on the black bosom of the night there; when I, 
as it were, read them word by word,—with a sudden 
check to my imperfect wanderings, with a sudden 
softness of composure which was much unexpected. 

“Not for perhaps thirty or forty years had 1 once 
formally repeated that prayer; nay, I never felt be- 
fore how intensely the voice of man’s soul it is; the 
inmost aspiration of all that is high and pious in 
poor human nature; right worthy to be srecommend- 
ed with an ‘After this manner pray ye.’ 


oe -— 


A MAN AND A BANKER, 

Not long since the merchants and bankers of New 
York gave a dinner to Mr. J. S. Morgan, the emi- 
nent banker of London, and successor of George 
Peabody. Although born and bred in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Morgan has been long absent from this 
country. Twenty-three years ago he was selected 
by Mr. Peabody as “the best business man in Bos- 
ton,” to aid him in the London banking-house, 
Why the dinner was given him may be ascertained 
from the following paragraph: 


Before going to Boston, Mr. Morgan had been in 
business in Hartford, Conn., where he went from 
his native place, West Springfield, Mass., when a 
boy. He acquired everywhere a reputation for that 
sort of honesty which is not merely business hon- 
esty, but something higher. He seems never to 
have got near that uncertain and imaginary line 
which divides business smartness from business ras- 
cality. To his personal character he has owed a 
great deal of the confidence which is felt towards 
him by British capitalists and bankers. The lesson 
for all business men is a plain one, and especially 
should all young business men observe and regard 
it. A consistent and honorable life may seem at 
times not worth the living, as one chance after an- 
other to get on by doubtful practice is disregarded ; 
but the end is not doubtful, and in due time an ad- 
equate recognition will be secured.— Post. 





TOURISTS’ DISENCHANTMENTS. 

Writing of the disenchantment that travellers ex- 
perience when seeing objects of interests, which 
they have only known through books or pictures, 
the Christian Weekly says that “Westminster Abbey 
is wonderful in a stereoscope, but in fact it is inex- 
pressibly worn and dirty inside. Swiss mountains 
are beautiful; but you cannot sleep below the sec- 


ond story of the picturesque cottages without fear of 
a fever, 

“The Alpine passes are surpassingly sublime; but 
ggars description. 





[there the beggars are w 








Paris is the most exquisitely-built city in the world: 
but they peddle poor water there at so much a pint. 
The dress of the Italian peasantry has all the varie- 
gation which our school-books represent; and then, 
in addition, a forlornness and a filth that do not ap- 
pear in the pictures. The battle-field of Joshua, 
seen from Upper Bethhoron, is one of the finest land- 
scapes on the globe; but the old sheik’s house, from 
the roof of which you behold it, reeks with odors, 
more than unspeakable. 

“The Coliseum is a splendid old ruin; but all the 
moss-covered stories are full of green lizards, and 
the patches of green are fairly alive with various 
vermin. Even Mount Olivet, so bright with rever- 
ent illusions at the home distance, is discovered to 
be hot overhead, desolate underfoot and verdureless 
everywhere.” 


A NEW STYLE, 


Olive Logan writes from London, “It is really the 
fact that jaunty English girls are now raising the hat 
by way of acknowledging a bow, the same as the gen- 
tlemen do. The hat nsed is the little round felt Ox- 
ford, which looks well enough on the top of a pretty 
young face, but is a powerfully hard-looking affair 
on the poll of a woman who ranks in that large and 
increasing army of the ‘has beens.’ 

Young ladies should learn that “mannish women” 
are not popular with men. It may seem to unre- 
flecting girls a “‘nobby thing”’ to imitate the dress or 
style of men, but men, yielding to an instinct, don’t 
like it in their sisters, sweethearts, or wives. 

eo 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
For Subscribers to the Companion, 

The Publishers of the Companion will offer to its 
subscribers, from time to time, during the present 
year (1878), Prizes for Paintings, Drawings, Decora- 
tive and other Designs, Household Ornaments, Me- 
chanical Models, Essays, Poems, and for competition 
in various useful Arts. The following prizes will be 
given for the articles specified, which must be sent 
us on or before April 1, 1878. 

Twenty-five Dollars for the best Oil-Color Paint- 
ing. 


Twenty Dollars for the best Landscape Pencil 
Drawing. 
Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Illumination 
in Oil Colors of a passage from some poem. 
Ten — for the best Wall Motto in Water 
olors. 

a Dollars for the best Berlin Wool Shopping- 
Bag. 

Ten Dollars for the best Wood Carving. 


i Pe for the best specimen of Bracket Saw 
ork. 


Five Dollars | for the best Poem on “Night,” not 
to exceed 25 lines. 

Five Dollars for the best Essay on the subject, 
“What Elements of Character are Essential to 
Success in Life?’’ Not less than eight or over 
twelve pages common note paper. 

Send to us for the rules under which the Prizes 
are given, enclosing postage-stamp for areply. Di- 
rect your letter, “Assistant Editor, Youth's Compan- 
ion,’’ Boston. 





Two Silver Plated Napkin Rings. 


For only $1; or one for 50 cents. 





These Napkin Rings are heavily plated on white metal 
and are very beautifully engrd aved. They are as fine in 
design and finish as solid silver. 

Please examine our Silver Ware described on pages 368 
and 369 in our Premium List. If you have not a List it 
will be sent to you free. 


Cold Plated Initial Sleeve Buttons. 


These are heavily gold-plated, 
and durable. An excellent button 
for service for yourself, or to pur- 
chase for your friend. We can 
send any letter which may be de- 
sired. 

We offer them for sale, includ- 
ing the payment of the postage by 
us, for 





Tortoise Shell Initial Sleeve Buttons. 


These are a beautiful pair of Tortoise 


Shell Initial Sleeve Buttons. The 
Initials are made from heavy gold 
plate, neatly chased, and inlaid into 


the shell, 

sired. 
We offer them for sale, including the 

payment of postage by us, for $1. 


We can send any letter de- 





A New Style Baby Pin. 


This will make a charming 
present for baby sister or broth- 
er. It is a new style, and is 
made of the best gold plate. It 
is ornamented with enamel, on 
which is engraved, ‘‘God bless 
our Baby.” We can send either light blue or black enamel. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1. 


Lady’s Sleeve Buttons, No. 2. 


These are elegant heavy gold plated 
Sleeve Buttons for ladies, desirable 
style and fine finish. 

ye offer the pair for sale, including 1. > Z 
payment of postage by us, for $1 75. Ss 

Send money only in registered letter 
or post-office money order. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 






({—aeow anant ¥ ¥ 


RT 
A RARE CHANCE 
To purchase a fine Organ for the Home or Sunday School. 


Apply to 
_ PERRY MASON & CO. 
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POTTERY ORNAM ENTS. 


Antique Embossed Pictures. 24 lcetles, 19 Rep- 
tiles, 16 Japanese Figures, 12 Reptiles, 12 Butterflies, 9 
Birds, 8 Chinese Figures,7 Butte nities, 6 Oriental Figures, 
5 Egyptian Figures, 5 Frogs, etc., 4 Autumn Leaves, 3 
Birds. Either above sets, 10 cts.; 6 for 50 cts. ; 3 all (129 Pict- 
ures) for $1, post-paid. Toy De calcomanie Trans- 
fer Pictures. 240 Inseste, 210 F lowers, 112 Assorted, 34 
Come Characters, 30 Animals, 70 Wreaths, 67 Indians, 
ete , 48 Landse Apes, 48 Cupics, 14 Allegorical Figures, 20 
Chinese Figures, 12 Birds, 15 Mounted Soldiers. Lither 
above sets, 10 cts.; 6 for 50 cts., or all (1020 Pictures) tor 
$1, Fagg 7 Large Fine Decalcomanie Pict- 
ur hinese Scene, Oriental Landscape, Bird, Cupid 
wine ry lowers, Oriental Head, Swiss Views, Ltalian Land- 
scape, Moss Rose, Bunch Field Flowers, Deer Head, 
Either above single Pictures, 15 cts.; 5 for 60 cts.; all for 
$1, post-paid. Everything warranted. Catalogue Free, 
Agents wanted. Address HENRY S. DATE 
1062 | Wiicox ee Chicago, ik 











Ve have an immense stock 


a these beautiful Jove mis- 
Sives, in new, chaste and ele- 
? unt designs. Sentimental 

| ggg e -, 10c., 15e., 25¢., 


each, Comic Valentines, want yom aoe. 
all the trades and professions, assorted, lc. 

ver 100, mailed post-paid. Aaa EURE ca Trick 
NOVELTY Co., 39 Ann St., New York. 






per doz., 75¢, 


AND 
Box 4614, 





GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition, 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER” HOLIDAYS ! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 NEW PIANOSand 
ORGANS, 0¢/ first-class makers at lower prices 
for cash, or Installments, or to let net Paid 
so than ever betore otfered. WATE PI 
NOS, Grand, Say 
GANS'are the BES'I 
years. Illustrated Catalogues Maile 
nducements (o the trade. A liberal discount 
to Teachers, aviators, Chure nee, Se hools, 
Lodges, &c. NOS, 7-octave, $140; 7 1-3- 
octave, $150. ORGaA NS, 2 stops, $48 ; 4 stops, 
$53; Tstops, $65; Sstops, S70! 10 stops, %S5; 
12 stops, 590; in perdect order. not weed ayear, by 
music at half price. HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, Manufacturers and Ganaues. 40 , 4) 


14th Street, New York 
9 | CASHMERE BOUQUET 
COLGATE ms Isuniversally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
ful and refined as the 
Cashmere 
Bouquet 
Co, on each package 
area guarantee of su- 
perior and uniform 
2 Gilt Borde TS; 
I Te xt; 2 Tran- 
spare nt Cards; 1 sheet Bon-Bon Verses; 2 Floral Book Marks; 
pea Patterns; 100 Gilt Stars; 1 game ‘Age Cards.” Boy: 
ris can sell these ao in “hgpoed own village, pe 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3¢ stamp be ween oe and price 
list. GEO, W. READ & CO 





most delicate and re- 
$ herche of perfumes- 
The name and trade. 
S O A . quality. 
One beautiful fi 

Ct Prize Pack.” a act on 
Chromos; 5 Card Chromos; 1 Comic Picture; 
double their money. Single “* , : (by mail, 48 cts.) 
_w JAY GOULD, 16  anelne Be St., Boston. 
RAKE AND FANCY WOODS 


mark of Colgate & 

ry 135 ten 5by7 
1 sheet Embossed Pictures; 2 Black ‘Tablets; 
FOR AMATEURS. 


186-200 Lewis Street, New York. | 


AGREAT 0 


Vin return for a small service which every epi can — us in 
ONE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX 
PENSE, we will give a complete PRINTING P RE: SS aa OU TFIT 
“of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 

boy to obtain a prize which will benefit him mentally, morally) 
and financially. Send stamp for full particulars with Yhustrated 
description of Press, saniples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 
POSTAL CARDS Novice. Boys, investigate this and you will not 














regret it, Address, ACME MANUFACTURING CO,, 150 Ful- 
ton Street, New York. (Establist hed, 1860.) 
FOR THE 


(HOLIDAY Se 
Morning Glory, Basket and Ls, 5 Cards 

















style, with name printed, 25c. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 10c, 15e. 
2 O 0 Salary. Permanentealesmen wanted _ 
1 peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
3 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
PI NOS ~ Retail price $750, only $235; $650, $175. Or- 
gans, 16 stops, $120; 13, $96; 12, $85: 9, $65; 
ORGAN 2, $45—brand new, warranted. 15 di iys’ test 
a Newspaper all about Piane-Organ war, free. 
YANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
Nos. 4& 5 Puller Bioeks or sathorn Btreet, Chicago, Me 
7 ONDER BOX adv., in No. 50, Beautiful Pottery 
y We offer now for a few weeks 87 Patterns of Splint, 
Spiral, etc., fancy work for 18 cts. Prize Pack offers a 
J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
for 25 cts. Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth for $1 
Watrace Paerps & Co. Box 2. ‘Chicago, 


50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4,6 
trial. Other bargains. 24-page Illustrated 
Per Monty and Expenses’ 
or Commission ‘to Deal re E A R LY 
men torell our A 
Xo ‘PeboE Roe Ook Contract 
Decorations (ert a fine), in No. 46, Wood Splints, No. 
chance to every live boy or girl to “double” their money. 
for25 cts, 25superb25ets. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 


mm THE P PATENT TIDY FASTENER, 
made of Plush, all colors. Send 25 cts. a 
half-dozen ae, also ladies’ Indispens 
bles. E. Hutchinson & Co., Man’f’s, ii 
. Nassau ety ni ¥, gents wanted. 
NV OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and mnequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For i 





price list see YouTuH’s Compe., 
July 5, 77, or send stamp to Wm. S. Dale, New Haven, ct 


ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness strict) hee iculars free 
‘Address J.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


‘To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos. Watches, Jewelry, ete, Send 
for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, IL. 











For the Companion. 
TWO SONGS. 


I.---MIDSU MMER. 

The robin mourns the roses’ death, 
The clover hides the bee, 

And all the birds are out of breath 
With making melody, 


Deep peace is on the dusking ways, 
And fields thick set with sheaves, 

And where the shifting sunlight strays 
Down through the shifting leaves. 


The fair tall flowers nod one by one, 
As breezes pass them through; 
Deep in the west the flery sun 
Has burned away the blue. 


II.---MIDWINTER. 

Black branches bar the shivering moon, 
The stars begin to shine, 

The wind a wild, unearthly tune 
Is singing to the pine, 


The red fades slowly from the west, 
And with it fades the light, 

While closer round the world is pressed 
The mantle of the night. 


The world is shelterless and cold, 
Swept by the freezing blast; 
The heart paints naught, that limner bold, 
But memories of the past. 
CHARLES DENNIS. 





—+or 





For the Companion. 


EVERY ACT FROM SELFISHNESS. 

Shakespeare makes one of his characters 
say,— . , ; 

“Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting.”” 

The dramatist, doubtless, used ‘‘self-love”’ as 
synonymous with selfishness, which it is not. 
For while the latter is sinful, the former is pro- 
nounced by our Lord the standard of love to 
men,—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” When one loves himself so intensely 
that he regards his own good alone, then he be- 
comes selfish and sins. This is the germinant 
sin of those who love not God with all the heart, 
and their neighbors as themselves. Yet thou- 
sands of such would indignantly deny that they 
are selfish. 

A student of Union College, hearing Dr. Kirk 
preach on the selfishness of man, went to him 
and said,— 

“T think I am not selfish.’’ 

“Will you,”’ answered Dr. Kirk, “examine the 
motive of every act during the day, and then 
declare what you think of it?” 

That night the student went to the clergy- 
man, exclaiming, half in confession and half in 
prayer,— 

“My God, it is all true! Every act I have 
done has been from selfishness! ’’ 

The aim of Christianity is to crowd out the 
selfishness of the heart by filling it with love to 
God and men. ‘‘Love,”’’ says Tennyson, and he 
has written nothing which is truer,— 

“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 


chords with might,— 


Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight.” 


oe 
AN AFFECTIONATE MONKEY. 
The affection and confidence which a monkey 


may entertain fora man is illustrated by the 
following story: 


A native gentleman once presented me with a 
black gibbon (J/ylobates agilis), called by the 
natives from its yell, Hookoo, or Hoolook. Its 
tremendous teeth and unearthly yell impressed 
me unfavorably, and [ kept it in confinement, 
much against my will, as it always seemed so 
gentle. The poor brute soon died. 

Some time after, when staying with a dear 
and congenial friend at Alipore, near Calcutta, I 
became acquainted with a second gibbon, which 
was quite tame, and allowed to be at large. We 
at once exchanged tonfidences, and the poor 
creature’s loving affection for me became quite 
overpowering. 

So thoroughly did I trust it that I allowed my 

boy of three years of age to play with her, and 
the way the two rolled over on the turf was 
most amusing to behold. 
The agility of the animal was simply marvel- 
lous. [have seen it go round the large house 
hanging by its finger-tips to the cornice beading 
which went round. To run up the rain-pipes 
was as easy to it as a ladder would be to a man; 
in fact, it could go anywhere, and so often 
vexed us by its depredations. 

It found out where my boy’s milk was kept, 
and helped itself in this strange fashion. its 
great length of arm prevented it from drinking 
direct from the vessel, as monkeys do, the arms 
always intervening between the vessel and the 
animal's mouth; so she was obliged to sit at 
some distance from the vessel, and scoop out its 
contents with her fingers, letting the milk dro 
from them into her month. She did not drin 
from the hollowed hand, but let the fingers drop 
the liquid into the mouth. 

One day the gibbon had annoyed my friend 
by eating some of his papers, and in the after- 
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when suddenly it appeared, and sidled be to me, 
With a half-angry laugh, my friend made a ges- 
ture as if to throw a book at it, and exclaimed,— 
‘Get out, you mischievous brute!’’ 
She accordingly got out, in her silent, myste- 
rious manner, and we went on talking. We 
then adjourned to the roof for a view, and I 


| drew my friend’s attention to the gibbon, which 


was timidly surveying us from behind a distant 
chimney. Playfully shaking his fist at her, we 
walked together to the opposite end of the roof 
and leaned over the parapet, 

As soon as she saw that she was observed, she 
boldly ran up to me, threw her long arms around 
me, and nestled into my breast. Could I resist 
such an appeal for forgiveness and protection?— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


WEDDING IN RUSSIA. 
Though wedding customs differ in different 
nations, yet they all are designed to express cer- 
tain ideas, more or less correct, upon which 
marriage is founded. A London paper thus 
brings forward a few of the wedding customs of 
Russia: 


When a couple are engaged a betrothal feast 
is held, and the bride-elect has a lock of her hair 
cut off in the presence of witnesses and given to 
the bridegroom, who in return presents a silver 
ring set with a turquoise, an almond cake, and 
a gift of bread and salt. 

From this moment the two are plighted; nor 
can the relatives break the match, except with 
the consent of the parties themselves, which is 
signified by a return of the ring and lock of 
hair. 

So much importance is attached to the ring, 
at least, in the north of Russia, that among poor 
people who cannot afford silver and a turquoise, 
tin and a piece of bluestone are substituted. 

These betrothal rings are kept as heirlooms, 
but must not be made to serve twice; a son can- 
not give his bride the ring which his mother re- 
ceived, for instance, though why this should be 
so is a mystery which the clergy, who sell the 
rings, could best explain. 

On the wedding day the bride comes to church 
dressed in white; but it is only among the high- 
est classes, who copy Western fashions, that the 
bridal costume is entirely white, and that a 
wreath of orange flower blossoms is used. 
Among the Russians pure light blue is the nup- 
tial color, and a coronet of silver ribbon stands 
in place of the wreath. 

The wedding ring for the bride is of gold or 
some yellow metal, but not a plain hoop; it is 
generally a double ring, with enchased stars. 
The bridegroom has a ring, too, which the bride 
puts on his fingers at the altar after she has re- 
ceived his, and this is mostly a plain one. 

The clergy make much ado about the rings 
being of pure metal, and thereby keep the sale 
of them in their hands, thougli it would not al- 
ways be safe to test the purity of the ecclesias- 
tical gold with a touchstone. 

After the wedding service, which comprises 
in some of the less civilized districts the break- 
ing of an earthenware vessel, in token that the 
bride renounces her own possession (or is ready 
to smash all her father’s crockery for her hus- 
band’s sake,—explanations differ). After this 
there is an adjournment to a banquet, in which 
mulled kvass (small beer) and almond cakes play 
a great part. 

There is no departure on a honeymoon tour. 
The banquet is followed by a ball, then by a 
supper, and at this last repast, when held in 
houses where old customs are observed, a new 
satin slipper, supposed to be the bride’s, is pro- 
duced, and used as a drinking vessel by the 
bridegroom’s friends, who pass it around, and 
drink the bride’s health in it till it is soaked 
through and will hold liquor no longer. 

In houses where saueline are made, it is not 
the bridegroom, but the bride’s father, who re- 
turns thanks when his health is drunk, this 
usage being owing to the fact that a father still 
— authority over his child after she is mar- 
ried. 





ae 
LAUGHABLE CURE. 

No other agent or force can electrify both 
soul and body like sudden fear. Its natural 
shock will sometimes restore a paralyzed mem- 
ber which no artificial shock can benefit. The 
following notable and amusing incident in the 
life of Simon Love, of Mote Mountain, N. H., 
now a hale old man of ninety-two, is told by a 
correspondent of the Troy Times. When about 
sixty-three years old, Mr. Love was afflicted 
with a sort of “dumb lumbago,”’ so that he 
could not walk nor scarcely move for more than 
a year: 


One day in early October, while the pigeons 
were very plenty, Mr. Hammond, Love’s son-in- 
law, was fixing his double-barrel gun for a shot 
at them. He had just cut a piece of India 
wheat, not far away, and there the pigeons 
would be sure to gather, and he meant to be 
ready for them. He had loaded both barrels 
heavily, and put on the percussion caps; but as 
the caps were slightly small for the tubes he 
had to press them on, which he was wont to do 
by easing the hammer down upon them. 

Old Simon sat by the fireplace, bolstered up 
in his great easy-chair, with padding of pillows 
= blankets for his back and cushions for his 
eet. 

“Look out, Nathan!” he cried, as he saw the 
— muzzle pointed uncomfortably near to 
1im. 

**Pooh, ther’ aint no danger, dad!” returned 
Nathan, pressing the hammer down upon the 





Mercy! what 9 crash! and what a howl! The 
right barrel of the gun was discharged with a re- 
port that shook the house from the ridge-pole to 
foundation, and afew of the shot grazed Simon 
Love’s leg. He, poor man, believed he was shot 
dead. He sent forth a howl, loud and long, and 
leaped to his feet. 

“Murder! murder! murder! I’m dead—killed 
—shot all to pieces. O! O! O! Murder!” 

And away he leaped out of doors—out into 
the yard—where he danced up and down, yell- 
ing like mad all the while, until Nathan and his 
wife and a hired man came to his assistance. 
They got him into the house and got him down 
into his chair, and after critical examination 
they found two or three livid lines upon the calf 
of his right leg, where a stray shot had just 
grazed the skin, 

“Aint I shot?” 

“No, Get up and see.” 

He was up in a moment, standing first upon 
one leg and then upon the other, and presently 
the thought occurred to him that he had really 
risen, and unaided. He started off on a brisk 
walk, without pain and without hindrance. He 
could hardly credit the evidence of his own 
senses. He leaped and he danced; he ran to the 
well and back again. 

“Glory, hallelujah! Nathan, I’m a well man!’ 

And he spoke truly. The terrific shock, con- 
vulsing every nerve and straining every muscle, 
had healed him, and from that time he had not 
a touch of the old trouble, 


—_—— or 


THE OLD YEAR’S GIFTS. 


What have you brought to me, Old Year? 

Many a hope, and many a fear, 

Many a joy, and many a pain, 

Pleasures I ne’er shall know again, 

For the world grows sad as we grow older, 

But smiles no less on each new beholder. 

What have you brought to me, Old Year? 

Love so sweet, and its burning tear, 

Longings that mocked me, hopes that died, 
Infinite wants unsatisfied. 

And instead of thanks would not scorn be fitter 
For gifts like these, unsought and bitter? 
Forgive, forgive, O sad Old Year! 

My tears are dropping upon your bier, 

Solemnly tolls the midnight bell— 

For all, Old Year, I loved you well, 

One sweet hope broods like peace o’er my heart, 
And not with the year will it thence depart. 
Independent. 


——_—_<@e——_ —_—_ 


WELL FRIGHTENED. 

Poor Pandora was never much better for her 
meddling with a forbidden box. She was re- 
ally more hurt than scared. The prying young 
Scotchwoman in this story got off more scared 
than hurt: 


A naval officer, who, some time ago, went to 
reside in Edinburgh, having previously engaged 
a large mansion on a short lease, dispatched his 
butler to receive his furniture and have the 
house put in order, 

The butler engaged a young woman residing in 
the neighborhood to clean out the rooms and ar- 
range part of the furniture; and he assisted her 
himself to carry up a large chest of rather singu- 
lar appearance. This gigantic box his master 
had purchased asa curiosity; but, unlike that 
described in the song of the *‘Mistletoe Bough,” 
it did not shut, but opened with a spring attached 
to the lock; which being touched, the lid flew 
open, and a tall, brawny Highlandman, in full 
costume, stood erect, and struck out his right 
arm, in which was a wooden sword. The gen- 
tleman purchased it as a curious piece of mech- 
anism, and was wont to amuse his children 
with it. 

“That’s a heavy chest,’’ said the woman, as 
they placed it on the floor. 

“Yes,” answered the butler, who was a wag 
of the first water, ‘“‘there’s something heavy in 
it, certain, but there’s something mysterious 
about it also, for, although the key hangs at the 
end of it, not one of us is allowed to open it.” 

“Did you never see the inside of it?’ replied 
she, walking around it, 

“Never,” said he. “It’s as much as any of 
our places are worth, even to speak about it.” 
So saying, the knight of the cork-screw looked 
first at tne woman, then at the chest, then on 
the floor, and then retired slowly down stairs, 
whistling, to work on the ground flat. 

The girl proceeded to put things to rights in 
the room; but every time she passed the chest 
she thought it looked more odd. ‘“‘Frailty, thy 
name is woman!” She rapped on the lid with 
her knuckles. It had a curious, hollow sound— 
very! And none of the servants had dared to 
openit! Whaton earth could it contain? Well, 
it was none of her business; so she went dili- 
gently to work for five minutes, at the end of 
which time she found herself standing, with her 
arms akimbo, gazing on the chest. 

“Tt can do no harm to look into it,” thought 
she; so she quietly took the key from the nail, 
and applied it to the lock. 

Of course she heard footsteps on the stairs—as 
every one will do when afraid of detection in the 
commission of some act they wish to keep secret. 
Again she regained her confidence, and re- 
turned to the chest; she stooped and turned the 
key. Up flew the lid, and the wooden High- 
landman, in kilt and fillibeg, sprang on his legs 
with more than human agility, and fetched the 
petrified girl a sharp whack across the shoulder 
with the flat of his Andrew Ferrara. 

A prolonged shriek, ending in a moan of de- 
spair, indicated that the poor woman had sought 
relief inaswoon. The butler heard the shout, 
and guessed at once the cause. Holding both 
his sides with laughter, he ascended the stairs, 
and watched the issue of the transaction through 
the keyhole of the door of an adjoining room. 
In the course of a few minutes the woman rose 
on her elbow, looking wildly around the room, 














cap. 
But the cap was a very sensitive one, and he | 


noon we were conversing together in his study, ; pressed a little too hard, and— 


till her eyes caught the Highlandman bending 
over her. Seeing nothing but destruction await- 
ing her, two springs took her to the door; down 
stairs she went, followed by the butler (who saw 





matters were becoming serious), as if she wore 
wings, taking a flight of steps at every jump, 
and roaring for aid, under the maddening in- 
pression that not the butler, but the Highland- 
man, was at her heels; nor did she either slacken 
her pace or look over her shoulder till she found 
herself standing in the house of a lady in the 
neighborhood, into which she at once ran, on 
seeing the door open. 

The poor woman did not recover from the 
fright for several days, but has ever since had a 
greater antipathy to a large chest than a mad 
dog; nor has ever displayed any undue inclina- 
tion to meddle with matters which do not con- 
cern her, As for a Highlandman, she positively 
refused a very eligible offer of marriage, a few 
months ago, from a handsome “kiltie,’’? who 
never for a moment doubted that he could carry 
her heart by storm by appearing in full costume, 
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WHAT THE DRAGON-FLY IS UN- 
DER WATER. 

The dragon-flies common around all our still 
pools, and known as ‘‘devil’s darning-needles,” 
are called in Scotland ‘‘flying adders,’’ in Ger- 
many and France ‘‘water virgins,” or “‘damsels,” 
and in our Southern States ‘‘mosquito-hawks.” 
There are said to be four hundred species of the 
dragon-fly. In its first stage of life it is an ugly 
water-crawler, that breathes through its tail 
(i. e., its gills are in its tail), and sheds its skin 
like a silk-worm. It is then called the “‘water- 
tiger,’ for it kills and eats every creature it can 
get hold of,—even little fishes. A writer in the 
American Agriculturist gives the following ac- 
count of its transformation: 


They go on feeding and growing, some one 
year, and some, it is said, for two years, when 
the time comes for them to change to perfect in- 
sects,—to leave the water, and begin a new life 
in the air. At last its time comes, and the pupa 
crawls up the stem of some plant, and leaves the 
water forever. Instead of breathing the water 
through its tail, it now has to breathe air through 
openings in its sides, and instead of propelling 
itself, rocket-like, through the water, it has to 
dart through the air, and fer this it must have 
wings. All these are provided. 

The pupal skin at last bursts, and the perfect 
dragon-fly slowly pulls itself out. At first the 
wings are damp, limp and useless, but they grad- 
ually spread and dry,—and what beautiful wings 
they are! They are worth a close examination. 
See the delicate frame-work, so curiously netted, 
with a beautiful membrane filling the spaces 
between; this is wonderfully thin and transpar- 
ent, and the light often plays on it with rainbow 
colors. Can anything be more complete than 
this transformation—from an ugly inhabitant of 
muddy water to a light and graceful creature of 
the air? But there is one thing the dragon-fly 
does not leave behind him with the remains of 
his former life; he has his appetite, and skims 
away through the air, devouring other insects 
quite as effectively as it did before, as a “‘water- 
tiger.” 
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STAMPEDE OF BUFFALOES. 

What a panic is among men a stampede is 
among animals. An unreasoning fear stimu- 
lates the instinct of self-preservation to usurp 
control, All animals are liable to be attacked 
by it. Even the sluggish, stupid buffalo is ad- 
dicted to stampedes; and when a herd is under 
this insanity, it runs over whatever is in its way. 
An army efficer encamped one night, with 
four wagons and a small detachment of troops, 
in the dry bed of a creek, close under steep hil- 
locks which bordered the stream. 


During the night a faint, roaring sound struck 
upon his ear. Rushing up the side of a hillock, 
he found the sound came from the prairie, and 
was approaching. 

hree men and a corporal of the guard joined 
him with their arms. Explaining the nature of 
the approaching danger, he warned them to 
keep perfectly cool and obey orders. 

The black line of the moving mass of buffa- 
loes was distinctly seen, bearing down with 
speed and force. The only chance of safety was 
to split the herd; otherwise the camp and all in 
it would be run over and destroyed. 

Waiting until the advance line of the buffaloes 
was within thirty yards, the men fired their 
muskets in rapid succession, and yelled only as 
five badly-frightened men tould. 

A few of the leading animals fell dead. The 
others swerved from the fire and noise. The 
herd was split, and, tumbling in fright down the 
bank on each side of the camp, went roaring 
into the wilderness, 

One portion of the split herd passed within 
thirty feet of one flank of the camp, while the 
other passed within seventy feet of the other 
flank. The five men stood anxious apd trem- 
bling, while four thousand buffaloes passed on 
either side, within twenty feet of them. “I 
consider,”’ writes the officer, “this the most im- 
minent danger that I have encountered on tlie 
plains.” 





Powe 





WHEN you are tired of twirling your thumbs, 
sit down and see how fast you can say, “Shoes 
and socks shock Susan in an inexplicable man- 
ner, and inexorably she ceaseth sheathing her 
shoes.”’ It is worse than “Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers.” 

—_———--+e 
FRENCH ENGLIsH.—A French gentleman was 


once caressing a dog, when an English friend 
remarked that he seemed very fond of it. 


“Ya-a-a-s, I love de dogs, de cats, de ’osses and 





de asses, and, in short, I do love everything that 
is beastly.” 
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For the Companion. 


MILLY’S CHOICE. 
When the boughs were white in May, 
Milly caroled all the day, 
“If the dear Spring could but stay, 
What a happy world ’twould be!” 


When the summer came and grew 
Sweeter all the long days through, 
Milly begged, “‘O roses, do 

Stay the whole year round with me.” 


When the golden apples hung 
Ripe and sweet the boughs among, 
O, so gaily Milly sung, 

“Glad am I the autumn’s here!” 


Now the Christmas snow-flakes fall, 
And to-day I heard her call, 
“Winter's dearer far than all 

The other seasons of the year.” 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
THE RED BALLOON. 

It bobbed against my best bonnet, and then 
flew away up in the air again to the tune of a 
little chuckling laugh, just as I was taking a 
seat in the cars one day last week. I could not 
think where the red bubble came from, until 
when it bounced down and hit the spectacles on 
an old gentleman’s nose, I looked over the seat 
in front, and saw sitting on the floor and holding 
the string a merry-eyed little boy. 

He laughed again when he saw he was discov- 
ered, and then the corners of his mouth went 
down instead of up, for the old gentleman made 
asnatch at the balloon string, and glared at it 
so fiercely with his spectacles askew, that I felt 
sure he meant to throw the saucy thing out of 
the window. 

“Oh, if you please,”’ said Bright Eyes, scram- 
bling up from the floor, ‘‘that is mine, and I’m 
sorry it hit you! I'll be careful next time.” 

“Better be!’’ said the old gentleman, in a 
gruff tone. 

Bright Eyes turned rather red, pulled the bal- 
loon down, and slid into the seat by my side. 

“I'm going to see my cousin,” said Bright 
Eyes. “His birthday and mine are alike, but 
we're not real twins. Isn’t my mamma pretty 
good to let me go twenty miles in, the cars 
alone?” 

Just then the train stopped, and a shabby-look- 
ing lame boy entered and looked about for a 
seat. 


“Take this one,” said Bright Eyes. “I shall 
get out right away. Going far?” 
“To Handon,”’ said the lame boy. “My moth- 


er has got a chance to work, so I’m going to live 
with my grandma.” 

“Grandmas are nice,’’ said Bright Eyes. 

“T'd rather live with mother,” said the stran- 
ger, drawing his jacket-sleeve across his eyes. 

Bright Eyes looked sober half a minute. Then 
he smiled. 

“Halloo, this is my place!” he said. “I’m 
sorry,—good-by,—take these, won’t you? The 
balloon makes lots of fun.” 

“He’s jolly!’”’ said the lame boy, holding the 
balloon string and cracking a peanut with his 
teeth. 

A crying baby in the next seat began to stare 
at the red toy and to leave off its roars, and soon 
the two were having a merry play, while the 
baby’s mother looked thankfully on. 

I got out at Handon, too, and when I offered 
to help the lame boy outof the cars, he said,— 

“Thank you; I’m not lame always, you know. 
Thurt my foot with a big rock, and it’s getting 
better.’’ 

We walked up the street together, and at the 
next crossing there was a little girl crying so 
hard that the tears had half-washed her very 
dirty face. 

“What's the matter?” we both asked. 

“Lost my penny,” sobbed the child. 

“Here’s some peanuts,” said my companion. 
“Don't cry, and you may hold the string of my 
balloon all the way down this block.” 

Tearful mopped her eyes with the end of her 
shawl, and laughed almost as hard as she had 
been crying. So we three walked on, but per- 
haps her hands were not used to toys, and cer- 
tainly the wind was pretty strong. However it 
happened, the string slipped from her grasp, and 
in a minute the red balloon was sailing far above 
our heads, 

“O dear!” cried we all, and tried to run after 
it. But how could we? 


_ THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 


Then the boy said,— 

“Well, never mind; I had some fun with it.’”’ 
The girl said, ‘I’m awfal sorry! Thanky!”’ 
“Tt has made five people have a good time, at 
least,’’ I said. 

“Who? There isn’t five of us,’’ said the boy. 
“The boy that gave it to you, the crying baby, 
and we three,”’ said I. : 

“And if somebody finds it, it'll be fun for 
him,”’ said the lame boy. “I go this way now, 
and I hope grandma’s got gingerbread for sup- 
per. She knows I’m coming.” 

I have seen him since that day, and we spoke | 
to each other. But I have never seen Bright 
Eyes, or the dirty-faced girl, or the baby again. 
Cc. A. G. 
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For the Companion. 
THE TWO WAYS. 















SISTER’S WAY. 


Taking the baby out to ride! 
See what a motherly care and pride 
The little sister shows! 
She is wise and watchful, tender and gay, 
And is sure to keep all harm away. 


BROTHER'S wAY. 


Taking the baby out to ride! 
With what a heedless, headlong stride = 
The wild, loud brother goes! 


So eager is he to reach his play, 
That he loses the baby by the way! 
HANNAH LAWRENCE, 
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For the Companion, 
SQUASH-UP BOUNCEY. 


His real name was Charley, but he was such 
a little roly-poly sort of a fellow! 

When his little mamma squeezed his fat 
cheeks between her thumb and finger he looked 
exactly as if he was making up faces at her, and 
if she tossed him down on the floor, he would 
bound up again almost as high as the top of her 
little chair, so her big brother Bertie named him 
Squash-up Bouncey. 

He was just about four inches long from the 
top of his bald head to the soles of his feet, and 
instead of keeping his whistle in the front of his 
head, like most other little boys, his was ina 
little bit of a hole right on top. 

But Mamma Mary loved her baby just as well 
as though he was like other little boys, and 
spent many a happy hour all alone with him, 
and sung to him and talked to him, and she 
made him very funny wee mites of jackets and 
pants. 

One day Squash-up Bouncey appeared in a 
whole new suit; and instead of being a boy, his 
mamma had made him into a little bit of an old 
woman, with a blue checked dress and a white 
handkerchief pinned across his shoulders, and a 
funny little white cotton bonnet. 

How the big brothers and sisters laughed, and 
as mamma was just writing a letter to grand- 
ma, some oue said, ‘Put Squash-up Bouncey in, 
and let him make grandma a visit.” 

So they tucked him in, bonnet and all, and he 
started all alone on his long journey. 

The little mother felt very lonely after he was 
gone. It was a long way from Wisconsin to 
Massachusetts, and then, too, she was afraid 
some harm might come to her little darling, and 
so a great many times a day she would say, “‘Oh 





dear! I wonder if he has got there yet,”’ 





by this time, so she was too busy to miss him 





But one day, two or three weeks after he start- 
ed, she heard the postman ring at the door, and 
when she went to get the letters, there was one 
from grandma, with a little bunch of something 
right across the middle of it, and when mamma 
opened it—what do you think! there lay dear 
little Squash-up Bouncey, safe at home. 

Not the funny old woman that started to visit 
grandma, but the dear, cunning little boy again, 
and instead of the dress and the handkerchief 
and the bonnet, there was just the prettiest lit- 
tle blue, knit suit of clothes—a pair of pants and 
jacket with the weest little buttons, and a knit 
hat, about as big as the top of mamma’s thim- 
ble, with a little tassel hanging down from one 
side, and in the letter, grandma said that she 
had taken pity upon a poor little stranger that 
came to her all in rags, and sent it home to its 
mamma. 

Such happy times as Mary and her little boy 
had after that! But one day Squash-up Boun- 
cey was gone, and all through the long cold win- 
ter he was nowhere to be found. 

His little mamma felt very badly to lose him, 
but she was sure he couldn’t freeze to death, 
and hoped to find him after the snow went away, 
And sure enough! one 
day when the big 
brother was chopping 
wood, what should he 
find, down among the 
chips and sawdust, but 
Squash-up Bouncey 
himself. 

His eyes and nose 
were all worn out— 
perhaps because he 
had cried so much to 
get home again; and the pretty little blue clothes 
were so faded and ragged that you would not 
have known what they were. He never whis- 
tled any more, and 
he wouldn’t “bounce,” 
and he was too much 
used up even to be 
squeezed, so his mam- 
ma thought he might 
as well be dead, and 
one day she took him 
up in the attic to have 
a funeral. 

She found a basket 
full of little kittens 
there, and soon forgot 
what she went for, and 
dropped Bouncey in 
some corner so safely 
that she never could 
find him again. 

She had fourteen oth- 
er little boys and girls 


very much, and soon forgot him entirely. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MIDNIGHT BURGLAR. 


The following true incident comes all the way 
from Old England, where the boys and girls 
value their weekly friend—the Companion—just 
as much as you in New England do: 

“Hush!” said my sister, as she sat by the fire 
one stormy night, nursing the baby. ‘There’s 
some one trying to open the window.”’ 

I listened, and presently heard the sound she 
had noticed, and started for the window. 

*O don’t!” cried Polly. ‘‘I dare say there are 
two or three of them.” 

“At all events I’ll have a look at them, if 
there are a dozen,”’ said I, as 1 opened the shut- 
ters. 

No burglar was there, but a snail, on his way 
up a window-pane. It took no notice of the 
light, but made another advance, dragging the 
empty shell behind, as it drew in the tail, the 
hollow clattering of which on the glass was the 





sound we had heard. 
In a lonely cottage at night, ‘“‘What a little 

puts us out.’ Mice with four feet have but two, 

with boots on, and their scratching or rubbing 

is plainly the burglar’s saw or centre-bit at 

work! W.P 
Isle of Wight, England. 


EE 


THE spider, it is said, will eat in one day more 
than twenty times his own weight. If a boy 
should get up in the morning, eat a fat pig and 
ten turkeys, and then at noon eat a few more 
pigs, and at night eat a lamb or two, he would 
not do, according to his size, more than a spider 
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Enigmas, Charades, insane &c. 
1. 
A STRING OF RIDDLES, 


Three-masted am I,— 

And a quadruped’s noise,— 
Also on the outside,— 

What am I, girls and boys? 


I’m a temple,—I pretend,— 
And gladly,—name me, friend. 


I cut off the rind,— 
I’m the union of two,— 
And a nice, juicy fruit,— 
Now name me, pray do, 


Both welcome and unwelcome,— 
What kings do every day,— 

Most necessary for a guide,— 
What can I be, I pray? 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 


M. 0. B, 








What’s the difference between the wutiiee and 
the cat? . 


LETTER TRANSPOSITIONS, 
(Express and transpose to suit the definition.) 


| 


To apportion, A culinary vegetable. 


N 
Abounding with tin. 


4. 
CHARADE, 

My first in books is straight and tall; 
In pompous men, ’tis never small; 
My second always goes ahead ; 
My third finds use in garden bed; 
Into my whole ’tis well to look ; 
It names a bright and charming book. 

5 E. L. E. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 


A dismal noise, 





With the letters in the names of the first two ob- 
ects, taken together, form the name of a city. 

ith those in the names of the next two, the name 
of a river, and with those in the names of the last 
two, the name of a country. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. Channel. 

2. Addition table (a dish on table). 

3. May, Mabel, Stella, Serena, Nora, Ann, Anna, 
agg Ethel, Hebe, Esther, Cora, Amy, Ella, Eva, 

Eve, Eveline, Theresa, Winifred, Grace, Ida, Aman- 
da, Joyce, Hope, Angeline, Helen, Myra, Frances, 
Augusta, Patience, Edith, Rose, Olive. 

N over G—Govern. R be- 

side H—Hebrides, 

5.8PR UTS 
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G near it—Granite. 
E past R—Repast. 
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WINzE is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise. 





8 
6. Churnin Gin churt 
7. Fur-be a, : * 
8. Turkey, whiskey, donkey, monkey, flunkey, 
turnkey, 








to satisfy the demands of the creditors. The head | 
of the firm, an old gentleman in his 86th year, was | 
left penniless, and without the means of support. 

In this juneture, a military association with which 

he had been connected from his youngster days, met | 
to devise means for his relief, and an arrangement 

was effected by which he is secured an income of 
$1,200 a year for the rest of his days. 


—— 
PLAYING WITH A GUN. 

Is there no way by which parents can be taught 

the danger, not to aay the crime, of leaving a loaded 
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Do you want a liberal supply of eggs? Imperial 
Egg Food will give the health and strength necessary to 
yourhens. Use it. See advertisement last week. 


The Napkin Holder, advertised last week, is a | 


practical and necessary article that must commend itself 
to all parents. Even grown people use them with pleas- 
ure, profit and neatness. Com. 


Youthful, Beauty has a wonderful charm. The 
fresh, clear complexion of youth is produced by using 
Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,” which will remove tan, freck- 
Com. 
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__DRY GOODS 


Sent to any address in any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, Mass,, the largest Dry Goods House in New 
England. By dealing with this house the people in 1} 

towns of the Middle, Western and Southern States ¢ 

get the benefit of the lowest retail prices quoted in Bostv; 
or New York. Anelegant Catalogue with full de eri)- 
tion of the goods and prices, will be sent free to any ad- 
dress on application. People who desire to purchase ho- 





The Sunsceirrion Prick of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the year. 

Tuk Companton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in’ Money orders, Bank-cheeks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THE AN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter, All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 








The date against vour name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required 
money by us before the date opposite 
your paper can be clanged, 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books tuless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers shonkt be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


after receipt of 
your name on 














firearm in places to which children have access? 
See the result: 


Mr. Seabolt, Milford, and an elder son were at 
work in their blacksmith shop in the forenoon, and 
while there a gun was cleaned and loaded, and just 
prior to going to dinner the boy proposed to dis- 
charge it. Mr. Seabolt objected, thinking it might 
frighten horses passing by. An attempt was made 
to draw the charge, but the wormer was broken, and 
the gun was set aside in the shop while the father 
and son went to dinner, 

Before returning, Foster Seabolt, a young son 
aged fourteen years, and Horace M. Squires, aged 
seven years, a son of Mrs. Freemire, were playing 
around the shop. Foster went inside and closed the 
door. Horace endeavored to enter, Foster telling 
him to go away, or he would “blow wind in his face” 
with the gun, the youngest boy at the time peeping 
through a crack near the bottom of the door. 

Foster put a cap on the gun, and pulling the trig- 
ger, it snapped; he placed another cap on it, and 
pulled again, the muzzle being pointed towards the 
youngest boy, who was watching him. This time 
the gun was discharged, the load hitting the little 
fellow near the left temple, and passing down into 
the region of the neck, killing him instantly. 

The oldest boy did not know the gun was loaded, 
and he was merely playing with it, as he evidently 
had done before, by snapping caps and “blowing 
wind” in the face of his little nephew Horace, Cor- 
over Parshall was called, and held an inquest, the 
jury returning a verdict in accordance with the 
above facts.—Cooperstown (NV. Y.) Republican. 
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les and all other blemishes from the skin. : ) pt i 
ieee a siery, gloves, millinery, ladies’ underwear, infants’ cloth- 
5 r ing, boys’ clothing, housekeeping goods, ribbons, handker- 
For an Irritated Throat, Cough or Cold, | chiefs, collars, cuffs, laces, fringes, embroidery, woollens, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are offered with the fullest o— goods, silks, s' —_ furs, age nome oe» oe. and 
2e j aj -aAcYy intai a ‘ep. | Wish to save money and get the advantage of selection 
confidence in their efficacy. The y maintain the good 1OD~'| docs: ans tienen ehonk: aoa aan er tieia Catalogue. 
utation they have justly acquired. Com. Address JORDA sH & 





: SS Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
The New England Silver Plate Co., of New a 

Haven, Conn., isa reliable firm, and the readers of this E FEAF 

paper can Be assured of getting their money’s worth in or- 

dering. See their very attractive advertisement in an- 

other column. Com. 





PASTE 
POLISH 
FOR STOVES, GRATES, &c. 
No Mixing. No Dust. 
No Odor. No Brush. 


AMONG the most important publications of the time 


is“ Andrews’ Bazar,” published at Cincinnati. All mat- 

ters appertaining to the toilet are splendidly described m ‘ — ee ° se ae A — 

a rated, ¢ » Geecieeet analete: oie » well < Sample Bex sent by mail for 15 cents in postage stamps. 
and illustrate d, and the freshest society chat, as well as Send for Cirenlar and terms. W. H. STEWART. 
literature and art information, furnished. One dollar a| 64 Cortland Street, New York. 

year is the subscription price of this treasure trove. ee ae 7 a 





A CAMPAIGN SLANDER. 

When Dr. R. V. Pierce was candidate for a State Sen- 
ator, his political opponents published a pretended analy- 
sis of his popular medicines, hoping thereby to prejudice 
the people against him. His election by an overwhelming 
majority severely rebuked his traducers, who sought to 
impeach his business integrity. No notice would have 
been taken of these campaign lies were it not that some of 
his enemies (and every successful business man has his 
full quota of envious rivals) are republishing these bo- 
gus analy Numerons and most absurd fermulas have 
been published, purporting to come from high authority; 








FATAL NEGLIGENCE. A JOKE THAT KICKED. 
Not long since, in a town in this State, the closely-| Some practical jokes act on the joker like a rusty 
turned damper in a stove-pipe threw the coal gas | &"4- | 


and it is a significant fact that no two have been at all 
alike—conclusively proving the dishonesty of their au- 
thors. 

The following is from the Buffalo Commercial, of Oct. 


My annual Catalogue 
Flower Seed for 
sent FREE, to all who apply. 
need not write for it. 
of vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in 


of Vegetable and 
1878, rich in engravings, will be 
Customers of list season 
I offer one of the largest collections 


into a room where five children were sleeping. 
They were suffocated, and found dead by the neigh- 
bors. A little later, the mother, who also breathed 
the gas, died. A few years ago,a gentleman and 
his son, whom we knew well, nearly died from a 
similar cause. 


Such facts are sufficiently common to justify us in 
cautioning housekeepers not to close too closely the 
stove-pipe damper. Many seem to forget, if they 
ever knew it, that a coating of soot may nearly close 
up the little space left in the pipe when the damper 
is turned too far, Others are not aware that it is 
unsafe to have the damper turned while the stove 
door is open; and all should be reminded that the 
sense of smell does not always enable a person sit- 





| 
ting in the room to detect the presence of gas. | 

A damper in a stove-pipe is as unnecessary as it is 
unsafe. Closing it does not, as is falsely supposed, | 
throw the heat out into the room, and the draught | 


can be checked by other means. 
> 
WHAT HE LOST. 
The fun of helping people before you know what | 
ails them is commonly all on their side. In this case 
it would seem to have been scattered round: 


A great clown of a countryman stepped aboard of | 
a Broadway, New York, car recently, with his pock- | 
ets stuffed with chestnuts, which he immediately | 
began to munch upon taking his seat. His enor- | 
mous size and awkward bearing at once made him | 
the “observed of all observers,’ but it was not until | 
he had changed his place about twenty times, and | 
looked all over the floor of the ear, that the interest 
in him became general. Le had paid his fare, and | 
the passengers thought that in so doing he might | 
have lost some of his money. They were good- 


| on the floor, and, crawling into a vacant boot, passed 


One night a smart young man, who lives in a cer- 
tain city, found a toad hopping around in the gar- 
den, and thought it would be a capital joke to put 
it in a table drawer and let it hop out suddenly and 
frighten his wife. Before he closed the drawer, he 
was called into an adjoining room, and forgot all 
about the toad, which, during the night, hopped out 





a pleasant night of it. The next morning the honse- 
hold was horrified by shrieks of masculine distress, | 
and an old woman on the other side of the street, | 
going home from market, was knocked nearly sense- | 
less by a flying boot that came crashing through the 
front window. The smart man said this custom of 
playing practical jokes on tp on was as dangerous 
as it was foolish, andif he ever caught anybody 
fooling around his boots again with toads or any- 
thing else, he would teach them a salutary lesson, 


é ~ " 
WHO THE WHIPPING-POST IS FOR. 
The whipping-post is called a relic of barbarism. 

It is possibly as good a homeopathic remedy as any 

for putting down the barbarism of men who whip | 

their wives. | 
| 
| 





The county commissioners at Austin, Nev., re- 
cently adopted the following ordinance: “It is or- | 
dered that the sheriff be and he is hereby instructed | 
to erect a post in a conspicuous place near the Court- | 

Touse, in accordance with the provisions of Section | 
lof the Act of the Legislature of the State of Ne- | 
vada, entitled, “An Act to Prevent Cruelty to Wo- , 
men.” The post has been cut from a huge pine log, | 
and set up in the square, Nota man in town dares 
to beat his wife. 


~ = 
THE DIRTIEST CITY IN THE ouinine.| 

Smyrna (in Asia Minor), where figs come from, 
has had the reputation of being the uncleanest city | 
in the world,—even worse than the city where 


| habits as well. He had all these great natural advantages 


America, a large portion of which were grown on my 





23, 1877: six seed farms. rinted directions for cultivation on 

“Tlardly a dozen years ago he (Dr. Pierce) came here, 1) each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh and 
young and unknown man, almost friendless, with no cap- | (ue fo name; so far, that should it prove otherwise J wi/l 
ital except his own manhood, which, however, included ee a ee, ee eepecialty. 
plenty of brains and pluck, indomitable perseverance and | ney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, I of- 
inborn uprightness,—capital enough for any young man, | fer several new vegetables this season, and invite the pat- 
in this progressive country, if only he has good health and pn ny bos ogee - Sail" 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


and one thing more, an excellent education. He had stud- | ———_____ 
ied medicine, and been regularly licensed to practise as a e 


is over, but the slaughter of 
high prices continues. By 
wonderful improvements, in- 
genious inventions and perfected systems, we can now 
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were advertised to cure. Of course, they cost less than — ae for PUBLIC ee t. LBA tn aa 
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on a physician’s prescription, and besides, there was the | McALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. 

doctor’s fee saved. Moreover, buying the drugs in such | is 


s . * 
enormous quantities, having perfect apparatus for purify- | The M u Ss t Cc fl a n’s Gu id e. 
ing and compounding the mixture, he could not only get | A valuable book of 5) pages, containing full descrip- 
better articles in the first place, but present the medicine | tions, key, grade of difficulty, Kc., of over 10,000 pieces of 
in better form and cheaper than the same mixture could | ™Usic; also Biographies of all the leading composers, and 
matter of interest to musical people. No person interested 
in music should fail to send for The Musician’s Guide. It 


physician, but he was still a student, fond of investiga- 
tion and experiment. He discovered, or invented, im- 
portant remedial agencies or compounds. Not choosing 
to wait wearily for the sick and suffering to find out 
(without any body to tell them) that he could do them 
good, he advertised his medicines and invited the whole 
profession, of every school, to examine and pronounce 
judgment upon his formulas. He advertised liberally, 
profusely, but with extraordinary shrewdness, and with a 
method which is in itself a lesson to all who seek business 
by that perfectly legitimate means. Hlis success has been 
something marvellous—so great indeed that it must be 
due to intrinsic merit in the articles he sells more even 
than to his unparalleled skill in the use of printer’s ink. 
The present writer once asked a distinguished dispensing 
druggist to explain the secret of the almost universal de- 
mand for Dr. Pierce’s medicines. He said they were in 
fact genuine medicines,—such compounds as every good 
physician would prescribe for the diseases which they 



















possibly be obtained from any other source. 





natured, as New Yorkers generally are to strangers; | Cologne comes from. 
they turned up the matting, and ransacked the ear | 
from end to end, but not even a penny could they | 
find. Finally it occurred to one of the passengers | stage of decomposition, besides refuse of all sorts, 
to ask the countryman what he had lost, | and the only step that is sometimes taken to cleanse | 

Raising his tall form to its natural height, and | them, is the hanging of the car 
looking at his interlocutor with a stare of wonder- 
ment that would produce a premonitory symptom 
of delirium tremens in a man who had been indulg- | 
ing heavily over night, he ejaculated, in a tone of 
voice that rather indicated a heart-break,— 

*L lost a chestnut!” 

The interest in the search suddenly subsided, ad z 


The streets contain huge collections of the bodies 
of departed cats, dogs, poultry and rats in ever 





they have been deposited. This proceeding has led 
to neighborly quarrels and the wider diffusion of 
horrible smells, and is for the future to be discon- 
tinued as far as possible. 





It may be thought that all this having reference to Dr. | will be SENT FREE to any address on receipt of three 3-ct, 
Pierce’s private business has no point whatever when | $4mpstoprepay postage. Mention ~* Youth’sCompanion, 


considered in connection with the proper qualifications of 
3ut it is the fashion | 
now, and will be for a fortnight more, with sundry jour- 
ses of the animals | nals, to make sneering allusions to this very matter 
on the window-bars of the houses in front of which | After that brief period, they will be « 


a candidate for the Senate. Perhaps. 


doing his work as before, and as always before, to speak 


of him as a great public benefactor.” Com. 





K. HOWE, the great Penman, Plymouth, Wis. 
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A BOY KILLS A PANTHER. 
What a boy did when he came across a panther is 
thus told by the Gainsville (Ga.) Times: 
Little George Boston, a son of William K, Boston, 
went into the Santa Fe Swamp, near lis father’s 
place in Alachua County, Fla., and came suddenly 


upon a large panther, making a meal on some nice | 


pork. Littl George being an expert with his gun, 
crept up as nearas he could to and fired apon the 
beast, striking him with seven or eight buckshot, 
one of which entered the right eyeball, The pan- 
ther got caughtinagrape-vine. George fired again, 
but this time it was small shot. The panther then 
turned and took to a tree. 
shot anda bullet left, so he loaded again as soon.as 
possible, and that discharge brought the beast to the 
ground, dead, 
was only a short distanee in the swamp from George, 
growling fearfully. George said that if he had had 
any more buckshot, he would have attacked the 
mate, but not having any, he skinned the one he 
had killed, 
half feet long. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED FAILURE. 


In these days of bankruptcies, when mén some- | 


times make over their property to their wives and 
then fail, it is pleasant to read such an incident as 
this narrated by the Boston Traveller: 

An incident creditable to all parties concerned 


recently occurred in connection with the failure of 
a tirm in this city. It was an old-fashioned failure; 


the balance-sheet of the concern was one which 
would bear inspection, and everything was given up 





George had three buck- | 


All this time the mate of this one | 


The panther measured eight and ones | 


A LITTLE boy, whose sprained wrist had been re- 
lieved by bathing in whiskey, surprised his mother 
by asking “if papa had a sprained throat.” 


| ON the wall of an old English parsonage is en- 
graven, in old Saxon letters sunk in the granite, the 
motto, Doe the Nexte Thyng.”’ 


| “Next” is nearest—the meaning of the text “ What- 
| soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 





A LITTLE fellow, five or six years old, who had 
been wearing undershirts much too small for him, 
was one day, after having been washed, put into a 
| garment as much too large as the other had been too 
}small, Our six-year-old shrugged hia shoulders, 
| shook himself, walked around, and finally burst out 
with, ‘Ma, I do feel awful lonesome in this shirt!” 


| 


SCENE on the New York train— Conductor (to lady 
with small boy)—*Have to pay half-fare for him, 


ma’am.” Lady—*“All right!” (Hands out a $10 
note.) Conductor —“Haven’t you any smaller?” 


| Lady (alarmed)—“*None but that six-months-old 
| baby over there!" Conductor explodes and ex- 
| plains. Fact!—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A SCHOOL inspector, in talking to the infant class, 
| used the word abridgment, and immediately ex- 
| plained, that, as some of them might not know the 
|} meaning of the word, he would say that it was a 
| synonym of the word epitome. Of course they all 
| kuew then. 


BETTER sense than grammar was the old Dutch- 
man’s saying: 


manuash a good umbrella, Ven darg glouds dhreaten 
over his head, all he ish got to do vas to hold him ub, 
und der storm basses over, and he ish none der 
vorse, 





| 
| A good character ish bretty much der same toa 
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